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TWO DAYS. 
(February 15th — September 28th, 1894.) 
TO V. G. 


That day we brought our beautiful one | 
to lie | 
In the green peace within your gates, he | 
came 
To give us greeting, boyish and kind and 
shy, 
And, stricken as we were, we blessed 
his name: 
Yet, like the Creature of Light that had | 
been ours, 
Soon of the sweet Earth disinherited, | 
He too must join, even with the Year’s | 
old flowers, 
The unanswering generations of the 
dead. 
So stand we friends for you, who stood 
our friend 
Through him that day, for now through 
him you know 
That, though where love was love is till 
the end, 
Love, turned of death to longing, like 
a foe, 
Strikes; when the ruined heart goes forth 
to crave 
Mercy, of the high, austere, unpitying 
Grave. 
W. E. H. 


New Review. 





GROWTH. 


Blow, winds, your rage but shakes the | 


tree 
And roots it surer in its place! 
Scatter your rain, ye clouds, and free 
The buds that 
grace! 
Roll down, O river, to the sea 
And widen in your onward race! 


Peace through a sunny span may keep | 
His garden in some quiet glen, 

Whilst others sow for him and reap 
And tend his flocks on moor and fen: 


The strife of living makes us men. 


Ah, joy it is to win the goal 
By tireless work.and dauntless will, 
Yet may the life rise orbed and whole 
From clouded hopes, and loss, and ill: 


Our baffled toils upbuild the soul, 


And failure so is victory still. 
Str. JoHn ADCOCK. 


Spectator. A. 


Two Days, ete. 


| An odor rich of full-bloomed flowers 


| 
| 
wait your frowning | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





THE OLD GARDEN. 


Bids me restrain my steps, and lean 
Over an old grey wall, where cowers 
The shrinking moss in crevice green. 


Spread here before my listless gaze 
An old-world English garden lies, 
Where paths and arbors twine a maze, 
And flowers woo the buzzing flies. 


Untrimmed, unkempt, in lavish growth, 
All nature keeps companionship; 
The graceful lily is not loth 
To touch the briar with her lip. 


In peach-tree shade lie flowers wild, 
All unsuspecting of their birth: 
And weed to plant is reconciled 
By common love for Mother Earth. 


The paths and beds would fain conceal 
Distinction, where the apple drops, 

Or truant strawberry blossoms feel 
Their way across to alien crops. 


While moss and lichen intercede, 
All rival hues to harmonize,— 
’Tis thus alike the rose and weed 
Contribute pleasure to our eyes. 


I love thee, garden, and like the bee 
This blessing from thy bounty sip: 

“Fair in ourselves we each may be, 
But fairer for companionship.” 


Spectator. PERCEVAL GRAY. 


SOUL-DRIFT. 


| I let my soul drift with the thistledown 


Afloat upon the honeymooning breeze; 


uy thoughts about the swelling buds are 


blown, 
Blown with the golden dust of flowering 
trees. 


The flowers of Peace are death and sleep; | On fleeting gusts of desultory song, 


I let my soul drift out into the Spring; 
The ssyche flies and palpitates among 
The palpitating creatures on the wing. 


Go, happy Soul! run fluid in the wave, 
Vibrate in light, escape thy natal curse; 
Go forth no longer as my body-slave, 
But as the heir of all the Universe. 


MATHILDE BLIND. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
MEDLEVAL CYPRUS.! 

The history of medizeval Europe is 
full of surprises for those who watch 
its course from year to year, and see 
with ever-increasing delight the grad- 
ual accumulation of fresh materials for 
the reconstruction of the past. The 
nineteenth century was still young 
when the discovery of Richer’s long-lost 
work made it necessary almost to 
recast the history of the later Caro- 
lingian kings. A contemporary writer, 
dealing with the events of his own life- 
time, had been found, and our knowl- 
edge of his era, previously vague, 
suddenly became minute. Hencefor- 
ward we could base our story on a 
connected narrative written by one 
who had lived under the protection of 
the great prelate-statesman of the age, 
Gerbert of Rheims, afterwards Pope 
Silvester II. Only a few years ago 
English historians were startled by the 
news of the discovery of a long thir- 
teenth-century poem on the life and 
exploits of our own William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, the hero of the 
Great Charter; and at the present mo- 
ment every student of English history 
is looking forward to the publication of 
awork still more important—the story of 
Richard I.’s Crusade, as it was told by 
Richard’s own chaplain, Ambrose, the 
companion of his master’s voyage. 

Amongst other matters of interest, 
this “Carmen Ambrosii” gives the full- 


est details of Richard’s conquest of | “*™ 
| esting matter, contains the only copy 


| of Philip de Nevaire’s long-lost work 


Cyprus, an island which, after so many 
centuries of alienation, has once more 
passed into English hands. But, so far 
as the history of Cyprus is concerned. 
the “Carman Ambrosii’” itself has been 
east into the shade by another dis- 
covery of still later date—that of Philip 


1 1, Estoire de la guerre qui fu entre l’empereor 
Frederic et Johan d’Ibelin. Par Philippe de Ne- 
vaire. Ed. Gaston Raynaud. Geneva: 1887. 

2. Les Quatre Ages de ’homme. Par Philippe 
de Navarre. Ed. Marcel de Fréville. Paris: 1888. 

3. Livre de Philippe de Navarre. Ed. Beugnot. 
Paris: 1841. 

4. Chronique de Visle de Chypre. Par Florio 
Bustron. Ed. René de Mas-Latrie. Paris: 1886. 

5. Histoire de Vile de Chypre. Par L. de Mas- 
Latrie. 3 vols. Paris: 1850-61. 





de Nevaire’s long-lost work on that 
romantic medizeval kingdom which 
grew up on the basis of Richard’s con- 
quest. Scholars were well aware that 
this world had once existed, for it is 
copiously alluded to in Cyprian writers 
of the fifteenth or the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But every trace of it seemed lost 
till a learned Italian savant found it 
hidden away in the pages of a 
fourteenth-century manuscript. This 
manuscript is made up of three parts— 
(1) a brief chronological table of events 
extending from the creation of Adam 
to the year 1224; (2) Philip de Nevaire’s 
history of the Cyprian war, and (8) a 
nameless chronicle carrying on Philip’s 
narrative from 1242 to 1309. There is 
no decisive evidence to show who put 
together these three chronicles into 
one connected whole; but a curious 
note, repeated at the end of the second 
and third parts, told M. Perrins that 
the manuscript under his eyes had been 
written out in the year 1348—the year 
of Rienzi’s rise in Rome—by one Jean 
le Miége, who, being a captive in the 
Cyprian castle of Cherines, chose this 
method of alleviating the tedium of his 
prison. “Cestui lyvre fu conply le 
mercredi & ix jors d’avril lan de 
M.C.C.C.XLIII. de Crist. Et il la 
escrit Johan le Miege, prizounier i mon 
seignor Heymery de Milnars, tenant 
leue dou chastelain 4 Cherines.”’ 

Such is the history of the discovery 
of this precious manuscript, which, 
among much other and hardly less inter- 


upon the great war waged between a 
petty vassal of a petty kingdom and 
the greatest medizeval emperor, 
Frederick II.—a war in which Philip 
himself played a most conspicuous 
part. 

Philip de Nevaire probably took his 
name from the little town of Novara, 
some few miles east of Milan, a place 
known to medizval students as the 
birthplace of Peter Lombard, and much 
more celebrated in modern history. 
He was born about the year 1195, and 
seems to have gone to Cyprus upon 
“private business” while still a young 


ee 
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man. In 1218 he took part in the Fifth 
Crusade at the siege of Damietta; and 
the effect of this expedition on his later 
life cannot be told better than in his 
own words: “It hapt that I was at the 
first siege of Damietta with my lord, 
Peter Chape, when one day my lord 
Ralph of Tiberias came to dine; and 
after dinner my lord Peter made me 
read aloud to him and his guest from 
a book of Romances.” Ralph was so 
charmed with the young man’s intelli- 
gence and manner that, some months 
later, when he fell ill of the camp- 
plague, he begged that Philip would 
come to read at his bedside. This went 
on for three months, till at last, as 
Ralph grew stronger, he wearied of 
being a mere listener, and soon, to 
quote Philip’s own words, “there 
chanced a thing that, at the time, 
annoyed me sore, though it should have 
been my great delight. My lord Ralph 
was a bad sleeper, and, when I had read 


as much as he cared to hear, he would | 


begin to talk himself, telling me old 
stories about the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
its customs and its laws; these things 
he charged me to hold in memory—an 
injunction which I obeyed, seeing that 
I dreaded his anger greatly.” These 
long conversations ended by waking 
Philip’s curiosity—a curiosity which, 
in later years, he could satisfy 
more fully when he transferred his 
services to John of Ibelin’ the 
Lord of Beyrout, and unele_ to 
Henry I. of Cyprus. From this and 
similar sources he gained the widest 
knowledge as to the laws and customs 
of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
previous to 1187; and this information 
he gathered up into one volume, 
seemingly somewhere between 1250 
and 1260 A.D. Nor was our author’s 
intellectual activity confined to legal 
matters. He also wrote a history of the 
Cyprian War (1228—1242) between the 
great Emperor Frederick and his own 
patron, John of Ihelin; a number of 


poems, chiefly satirical; and a long 


moral treatise on the Four Ages of Man. 
All these works have been lately dis- 
covered and published, thanks to the 
industry and care of Count Beugnot, 
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M. Gaston Raynaud, and M. Marcel de 


Fréville. Philip himself seems to have 
died about the year 1270. 


The recovery of Philip de Nevaire’s 
“Estoire de la Guerre qui fu entre 
Vempereor Frederic et Johan d’Ibelin” 
has a twofold importance. It not only 
shows us, once for all, an important 
source whence the somewhat later com- 
pilation known as_ the  “Estoire 
d’Eracles” draws much of its materials, 
and even its very phraseology; it also 
| gives us, at first hand, a most vivid and 
trustworthy account of what is perhaps 
the most singular incident in medizva! 
history. Medizeval history is full of the 
struggles of vassals against their lords, 
of lords against their kings, of kings 
against their emperors, and emperors 
against their subject princes or the 
Church. Nowhere else, however, are 
| all the elements that went to build up 
the fabric of feudalism brought out into 
such vivid relief as in the course of the 
fifteen years’ war between [Frederick 
II. and the lords of Ibelin. This war 
shows us the nobler sides of that intri- 
cate polity which had gradually evolved 
itself out of the ruins of the great 
Carolingian Empire as it is shown us 
nowhere else. In an age of violence, 
of rapine, and of robbery—an age when, 
to a superficial observer, everything 
might seem a chaos of wrong and dis- 
order, society was half saved by the 
recognition of one great principle—that 
of the mutual aid and protection due 
from every vassal to his lord, and every 
lord to his vassal. It was not that an 
overlord did not often enough commit 
injustice against his follower, nor that 
a vassal would not often rise against 
his lord. Such things did occur time 
after time. But it is none the less a fact 
that this principle of mutual loyalty 
and mutual help was the one idea which 
feudal society could thoroughly com- 
prehend, the one ideal towards which, 
however’ imperfectly, its highest 
aspirations strove. Nowhere does the 
scorn of the Old English poet break 
out into more burning expression than 
in the lines which taunt the “base bairn 
of Odda” for his cowardice upon the 





| 
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field of Maldon, when he turned his 
back upon his lord Brihtnoth, and that 
“good man forsook, Who to him oft- 
times Horses had given.” And the 


noblest definition of duty to be found | 


in the great French epics of the Middle 
Ages is that of the almost nameless 
eleventh-century bard:— 


For his lord ought a man to suffer every 
ill; for his lord ought he to thole both 
heat and cold; for his lord ought he to 
pour out his blood and spend his flesh. 
Strike thou, Oliver, with thy lance, and 
I will strike with Durendal, my good 
sword, that the king gave me; so that if 
I die, men may say: “It was the sword of 
«a noble vassal.” 

Philip de Nevaire’s work is hardly 
more than a practical dissertation on 
this generous text. It tells the story 
how, when the great emperor of the 
West set up what seemed to be 
unrighteous claims upon the little king- 
dom of Cyprus and its child-king, one 
of the great nobles of the land had the 
courage to resist these claims; it also 
tells the story how that same noble, in 
later years, appealed to his boy- 
sovereign against the emperor’s unjust 
spoliation of himself, and, in answer ta 
his appeal, received all the help his 
young king could give. Lastly, it tells 
the story how the vassal-king and 
vassal-count held out for year after 
year against the armies of their 
emperer-overlord, and how, after a long 
and painful struggle, that overlord was 
forced upon his knees. It is a minia- 
ture of much that is best and much that 
is worst in medizeval life. It shows us, 
as hardly any other medizval narrative 
can, how strong was the tie that bound 
the vassals of a good lord to their 
master. Neither captivity nor the 
threat of almost instant death could 
make Philip de Nevaire be false to his 
lord’s interests in the very least degree; 
the lord “whom he loved beyond all things 
else in the world.” Nor was John of 
Ibelin any less regardful of his fol- 
lower’s rights. The moment that he 
heard of Philip’s danger in Nicosia he 
started to his help. He loved his 
vassal, and his vassal loved him: and, 
when he died, that same vassal penned 
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| his master’s eulogy in words that will 
almost bear comparison with those in 
| which Sir Hector made his moan over 
| the dead body of his brother Lancelot. 

| Itis the story of this struggle between 
| John of Ibelin, the Lord of Beyrout, 
and the Emperor Frederick II. that we 
| purpose to narrate in the following 
| pages. In narrating it we shall have to 
| leave unnoticed many striking inci- 
dents and scenes, as it is our main 
| object to bring out the relations of 
| emperor to king, of king to vassal, of 
vassal to sub-vassal or vavassor, rather 
than to study with any great minute- 
ness the sometimes wearisome details 
of medizval warfare. But, before 
launching out on the main stream of 
our history, it will be necessary to say 
a few words as to the origin of the 
kingdom of Cyprus, and its connection 
with the Empire of the West and the 
neighboring kingdom of Jerusalem. 


Richard I.,after conquering Cyprus in 
| 1191, gave the island to his own vassal, 
| Guy de Lusigman, ex-king of Jeru- 
|}salem. Guy was succeeded by his 

brother Amalric, who three years later 

| (in 1197—8) became king of Jerusalem 
also, by right of his wife Isabella. 
| Amalrie died in 1205, Ieaving his own 
inheritance of Cyprus to his son Hugh; 
while the kingdom of Jerusalem 
ultimately fell to Isabella’s grand- 
daughter by a prior husband—Yolande 
or Isabella de Brienne. This Yolande, 
in 1224, married the great Emperor 
Frederick II., who, from this time for- 
ward, claimed to be king of Jerusalem 
| in right of his wife, and, after her death 
(1228), in right of her infant son Conrad. 
Thus, by 1228, Frederick had a distinct 
claim to the regency of Syria. He had 
also claims of a somewhat different 
kind to the regency of Cyprus; and it 
was his attempt to give effect to these 
last claims that led to nearly all the 
turmoil that embroiled Cyprus and 
Syria for so great a part of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Every student of German history 
during the twelfth century knows the 
intense activity displayed by Frederick 
Barbarossa in the vindication of his 
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imperial rights. It 
policy to pose as emperor over a number 
of subordinate kings. Some of these 
subordinate kingdoms, such as that of 
Arles, he would hold in his own hands 
as king and emperor both; others, such 
as Bohemia, Denmark, and perhaps 
Sicily, he was willing to leave under the 
rule of vassal sovereigns. The full 
theory of the imperial power pro- 
claimed that all the kings of Europe— 
if not of the world—within the limits 
of the old Roman Empire were his 
vassals. Nor did Frederick’s claims to 
imperial overlordship stop short with 
western or with central Europe. They 
extended to the lands of eastern Rome 
as well. Time after time did he or his 
predecessors risk a contest with the 
emperor of Constantinople, for no other 
reason than that they refused to admit 
the exclusive claim of this latter sover- 
eign to the imperial title of “‘Basileus.” 
Nor did this arrogance end with 
Frederick Barbarossa. It passed on 
with almost double strength to his 
accomplished, though cruel, son, Henry 
VI. Indeed, in the latter days of 
Frederick Barbarossa, or the time of 
Henry VI., these claims were strikingly 
developed. An attempt was made to 
bring the princes of Antioch and the 
lords of Lesser Armenia into direct 
vassalage to western Rome. In neither 
case was the effort altogether success- 
ful. But in Cyprus things were some- 
what different. Here the claim of 
German overlordship became a serious 
political factor; led, as we have just 


stated, to a long and bloody war; 
helped to wreck a Crusade, and 
profoundly influenced the history of 


the great island of the eastern Medi- 
terranean and the Latin kingdom 
of the East. 

Guy de Lusignan had been contented 
with the modest title of “Lord of 
Cyprus.” His brother Amalric longed 


for that of “king.” This he could 
not receive, except by the sanction of a 
higher power; and as he had no hope of 
getting this sanction from the Eastern 
emperor at Constantinople, he offered 
his homage to the emperor of the West. 
Henry VI. was only too glad to have a 


was part of his | fresh 
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sovereign for his vassal; and 
when the German Crusade of 1197 
started, the chancellor of the German 
emperor received instructions to crown 
Amalriec king of Cyprus. This was 
done; and from that moment the 
Western emperor could claim a right 
of interference in Cyprian affairs. 
Amalric’s ambition had overreached 
itself, and gave Henry VI.’s son an 
excuse for meddling in the politics of 
the kingdom which his father had 
helped to found. But this interference 
did not come till Amalric himself had 
been dead more than twenty years, and 
when his grandson, a little boy of nine 
or ten, was ruling in the place of his 
father and grandfather. 

Frederick II.’s claims on Cyprus 
would have been made good had it not 
been for the steady resistance offered 
by the members of one of the great 
houses of Cyprus and Syria—the house 
of Ibelin. This house was descended 
from a certain Balian, “the Bearded,” 
who had come to Syria from France in 
the days of the First Crusade at the 
head of a little band of ten knights. 
He married the heiress of the Lord of 
Ramleh, one of the wealthiest cities in 
southern Palestine. Fulk of Anjou, or 
it may be some earlier sovereign, gave 
him the fief of Ibelin, or Jabneel, not far 
from the seacoast to the south of Jaffa. 
Ibelin was a place of old renown. It 
figures in the Book of Joshua, and plays 
a prominent part in the history of 
Judah during the days of its struggle 
with the Assyrian kings. Later still, 
towards the beginning of our era, it was 
the seat of perhaps the most famous 
school of rabbinical learning. Here 
taught the younger Gamaliel, grandson 
of that great teacher “at” whose “feet” 
St. Paul “sat.” Here, too, if we may 
trust the Jewish tradition, was the 
noble rabbi’s body buried with such a 
profusion of costly spices as might fit 
the obsequies of a king. 

By the end of the thirteenth century 
many of the possessions of the Ibelin 
family were once more united in the 
hands of Balian’s youngest son, Balian 
II. This Balian, the hero of the defence 
of Jerusalem against Saladin in 1187, 
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married Mary Comnena, the widow of 
Amalric I., king of Jerusalem. His two 
sons, John and Philip, were thus half- 
brothers of Queen Isabella I., uncles to 
Queen Mary de Brienne, and grand- 
uncles to Mary’s daughter, Yolande, 
who, in 1224, married Frederick ILI., 
transferring to him her claims upon the 
crown of Jerusalem. In a similar way 
they were uncles to Alice, the wife of 
Hugh I. of Cyprus, and consequently 
great-uncles to her son Henry, the little 
king of Cyprus. Along with many 
other Syrian nobles, they had gained 
enormous estates in Cyprus, and were 
as powerful there in their new home as 
they still were in their old home upon 
the mainland. Above all else, John of 
Ibelin received from his half-sister, 
Queen Isabella, the lordship of the 
great seaport of Beyrout, when it was 
reconquered from the Saracens in 1197. 
For many years he governed the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem in the name of 
his little niece, Mary; while, some years 
later, his brother Philip was appointed 
to the regency of Cyprus when Hugh I. 
died, leaving as his heir a baby of only 
nine months old—afterwards known as 
Henry the Fat. Philip took up this 
office at the wish of the child’s mother, 
his own niece, the ex-queen Alice; and 
so, to quote the words of Philip de 
Nevaire, “he governed the land in 
peace, doing therein much that was 
good and honorable, and loyal and gen- 
reous, and receiving much good counsel 
and help in all that concerns Cyprus 
from his brother, Monseignor de 
Baruth.” 

For some six years Philip’s rule in 
Cyprus went on unvexed by trouble or 
revolt. At last, however, there rose a 
party of discontented nobles who egged 
on the queen-dowager, Alice, to with- 
draw her consent to her uncle’s pro- 
tectorate. Of this party there were five 
chiefs, and of these five two were 
specially prominent—Amalric Barlais. 
a Frenchman from Poitou, and Sir 
Gavain de Chenichy, an Italian. About 
the year 1224, or 1225—just about the 
time when Frederick was marrying the 
little queen of Jerusalem, Isabella de 
Brienne, by proxy at Acre—accident 
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brought matters to a crisis. John of 
Ibelin, the Lord of Beyrout, and brother 
to Philip, the bailiff of Cyprus, had 
several sons. Of these the two eldest, 
Balian and Baldwin, were now grow- 
ing up to the age of knighthood. The 
Ibelins determined to celebrate this 
ceremony with a series of entertain- 
ments and dispiay such as the Latin 
East had never witnessed before. 
Splendid tournaments were held, and, 
assuming the fantastic nomenclature of 
King Arthur’s knights, the chivalry of 
Cyprus and Syria took upen themselves 
the names of that fabled king’s noblest 
warriors, and, after the manner of the 
heroes of the most famous of all 
medizeval romances, held what they 
called a Round Table’ in honor of the 
great event. So thoroughly had the 
literature of Brittany and western 
Europe, so far had the prose of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and of Walter Map, or the 
poetry of Wace, of Chrestien de Troyes 
and Lucas de Gast, permeated the 
whole structure of feudal Christendom, 
not only in the western birthplace of 
these legends, but also in that eastern 
France where all such tales might seem 
to be exotics in an alien soil. During 
these festivities Amalric Barlais was 
rudely jostled, or it may be struck, by 
an Italian knight, one of Philip of 
Ibelin’s followers. Unable to brook 
such an insult, he laid an ambush for 
his antagonist, whom he left for dead 
upon the ground. Philip espoused his 
vassal’s cause, and the island became 
divided into two factions, one party 
siding with the Ibelins, and one with 
Amalrie Barlais. John of Ibelin strove 
to make peace, but with very little suc- 
cess. The discontented nobles fled to 
Tripoli, making their appeal to the ex- 
queen Alice, who shortly after this 
appointed Amalrie Barlais to be bailiff 
in the place of Philip of Ibelin; for 
Philip, in dudgeon at Alice’s remarriag 
with the son of Bohemond IV. of 


1 For these tournaments called Round Table, see 
the famous one at Hesdin, in 1235, when so many 
Flemish barons took the cross—Alberie of Trois- 
fontaines, ap. Pertz, xxiii., p. 937; or that at Wal- 
den, in England, in 1252, in Matt. Paris, v. p. 318 
(ed, Luard), 
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Antioch, had already laid down, or was 
threatening to lay down, his office. 
The pride of the Ibelins could not 
brook submission to an inferior noble 
such as Amalric Barlais. Still more 
furious were their partisans. They 
summoned a great council, in which 
Philip laughed to scorn the project of 
having a foreign interloper to rule him 
and his fellow-nobles; it was contrary 
to the ex-queen’s own engagements. 
Would they have him (Philip of Ibelin), 
whom they had sworn to obey till their 
young king came of age, to rule them, 
or this Amalric from Poitou? One by 
one he asked each noble present to 
make his choice. One voice alone—that 
of Baldwin de Belleyme—declared ir 
favor of the Poitevin; and hardly had 
Baldwin uttered his opinion before 
Philip’s cousin, Anselm de Brie, leaped 
upon his feet. He was a young man, 
strongly built, vigorous, a model of 
every knightly virtue, fair-featured, 
“like a leopard’ in appearance or 
agility. No one in all Cyprus, after the 
two Ibelin brothers, bore so high a 
character. And it was this paragon of 
chivalry who now charged Amalric 
Barlais with being a traitor and a 
coward: ‘‘Were he here I would make 
good my charge upon his body.” 
Amalric, however, had no mind to meet 
so peerless a champion in the lists; he 
hurried off to Tripoli, there to bide his 
time till the Emperor Frederick should 
sail for Cyprus, as he had so long been 
promising to do. He knew that with 
Frederick any enemy of the house of 
Ibelin would find a strong supporter. 
Hardly had he quitted Cyprus when 
a second outrage happened. Sir Gavain 
de Chenichy, one of the “five,” was 
accused of having procured the mutila- 
tion of a certain William de la Tour. 
William appeared before the great | 
court to charge Sir Gavain with the | 
crime. The lists were set up; but 
before the contest could be fought out 
the Ibelins patched up a peace, seem- 
ingly to Sir Gavain’s disadvantage. 
The latter left the country at once, 
carrying his complaint against the great | 
family to Frederick’s ready ears in 
Italy. Once in Italy, he became a | 
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prime favorite with the young emperor; 
for Frederick was, above all else, a 
lover of falconry, and to this day there 
is preserved in the Vatican Library a 
finely illuminated manuscript, written 
by him and his son Manfred, on the 
technicalities of this sport, of which 
Sir Gavain, too, was a _ passionate 
devotee—“‘Mout savoit d’oizeaus,” says 
the old contemporary chronicler; and 
this knowledge and skill found him a 
ready welcome with his new patron. 


Frederick II. was now about thirty 
years old. The most accomplished man 
of his age, a student in many sciences, 
a patron of learning, a master in state- 
craft, a warrior and a poet, he com- 
bined in his own person almost ever. 
grace, save that of personal beauty. 
that could attract the admiration of his 
age. Ten years previously he had 
taken the cross, and renewed his vow 
a little later, when Honorius hallowed 
him emperor at Rome. Since this time 
he had laid upon himself a fresh obliga- 
tion to help the perishing Latin king- 
dom in the East by his marriage with 
John de Brienne’s daughter, Isabella or 
Yolande, the heiress of that kingdom. 
from which date he assumed the title 
of “king of Jerusalem,” And not only 
was he in some sense king of Jeru- 
salem; as emperor he was also overlord 
of the newly founded kingdom of 
Cyprus. Nor was he the man to let 
even this latter claim lie long in abey- 
ance. He protested most vigorously, 
with his “uncles,” the two Ibelins, 
when in 1224 they crowned the little 
Henry king. He commenced intriguing 
with the queen-dowager Alice at 
Tripoli, and, as we have seen, supported 
Amalrie Barlais and his party. As re- 
gards Syria he took more vigorous 
steps. Thither he sent an army under 
his marshal, Richard  Filangieri. 
Thither, too, he sent, as bailiff of Jeru- 
salem, Thomas of Aquino, cousin and 


| namesake of the greatest of all the 


medizeval schoolmen. These nobles 


were to guard the land till the arrival 
of Frederick himself. 

As regards Cyprus, Frederick medi- 
tated a somewhat different policy; for 
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of this island he could only claim the 
suzerainty. Nor would that suzerainty 
last very long if the little king were 
permitted, in accordance with French 
precedent, to attain his majority at 
fourteen or fifteen. It would hardly be 
worth while to claim the revenues of 
Cyprus for a paltry three or four years. 
But it would be well worth while te 
play a more venturesome game. Why 
not boldly challenge the right of ward- 
ship exercised by the Ibelins for the last 
ten years? Why not call for the repay- 
ment of every penny spent or received 
within that time? And then, why not 
go further yet? Why not argue that 
Cyprus, in becoming a fief to the 
Western emperor, became subject to 
new laws of succession? Why not 
declare that, as a vassal of that 
Western Empire, the king of Cyprus 
could not come of age till he was 
twenty-five? And why not, on this 
plea, claim the right of receiving every 
penny of the Cyprian king’s income, not 
merely for the past ten, but also for the 
future fifteen, years? This was the 
scheme that Frederick’s enemies 
credited him with having gradually 
evolved. To carry it out would be to 
ruin the great house of Ibelin; for net 
even could the wealth of that famil) 
meet a sudden claim for the repayment 
of such long arrears. 

Of course, Frederick could hardly put 
forward such startling claims all at 
once in their naked simplicity. But he 
might well take advantage of the feud 
between Amalric Barlais and _ the 
Ibelins; he could pose as the champion 
of Queen Alice, and, while nominally 
working on her behalf, gradually feel 
his way towards the realization of his 
own projects. 

In 1228 Cyprus was all astir with 
expectation of the emperor’s coming. 
Gavain de Chenichy was sent ahead to 
Acre while even Amalric Barlais ven. 
tured back to Cyprus frem his hiding- 
place in Tripoli. Strong in the terror 
likely to be inspired by Frederick’s 
arrival, he boldly challenged Anselm de 
Brie to make good his former charges of 





| man’s 
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Anselm soon forced his enemy to thc 
ground, and would have slain him then 
and there had not the dismounted man 
found a strong defender in his horse. 
This horse, while his master stood or 
lay propped up against the palisades. 
kept Sir Anselm at bay with his hoofs; 
but, for all this unexpected aid, Amalric 
would soon have had to yield had not 
John of Ibelin, with characteristic 
chivalry, taken pity on his rival’s plight, 
and stopped the duel. Shortly after 
this Philip of Ibelin died, and all the 
island went into mourning for his loss. 
His place was taken by his elder 
brother, John, the Lord of Beyrout. 
The emperor set sail from Brindisi 
in June, 1228. As he neared Cyprus, 
Amalric Barlais and his friends put out 
to meet him, bearing the wildest 
accounts of the wealth and resources 
of their island. Landing at Limasol, 
he sent letters to Nicosia inviting his 
“dear uncle,” John of Ibelin, with his 
three sons and the little king, to pay 
him a visit. Notwithstanding Fred- 
erick’s oath that he would do his guests 
no harm, all the regent’s friends were 
earnest in their efforts to dissuade their 
leader from accepting the invitation. 
John, however, with a noble faith in his 
opponent’s honor, would not listen to 
their warnings; he would trust the 
emperor’s word, and not be a party to a 
line of conduct that might seem to com- 
promise the success of the contem- 
plated Crusade; no one should have it 
in his power to say that Frederick “had 
come beyond the sea with a great array, 
such as might have reconquered the 
Holy Land, had it not been for the 
Lord of Beyrout and other traitors, who 
held the Saracens dearer than their 
fellow - Christians.” Frederick  wel- 
comed his guests with seeming kind 
ness. He bade them to a_ splendid 
feast, and begged that, as a special 
favor to himself, they would lay aside 
their mourning for the dead bailiff. 
He gave them robes of scarlet to take 
the place of their discarded black, and 
then prepared his banquet in the dead 
house. John of Ibelin was 


treachery. The lists were set up; the | placed at Frederick’s own table, while 
young king was warder of the fight. | the kings of Cyprus and Salonica sat 
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at another. Two of the younger Ibelins 
did the emperor service as butler and 


seneschal; while, like the young squire | 


in Chaucer, other members of the sam: 
house—Anselm de Brie and the Lord of 
Czesarea—“carved before” their master 
“at the table.” Everything seemed 
fair and above-board. And yet, for all 
this outward show, Frederick was 
meditating an act of the grossest 
treachery. He had brought ashore 
three thousand men-at-arms, 
cretly stationed them in the outhouses 
of the building. Then, when the feast 
was at its height, he suddenly turned to 
John of Ibelin with the words:— 

“My lord John, I require of you two 
things; if you are wise you will grant 
them without demur.” “Say your 
pleasure,” was his guest’s reply, “and I 
will do all I reasonably can.” “My two 
demands,” continued the emperor, “are, 
First, that you give me back the city 
of Beyrout; and, secondly, that you 
resign the baildom of Cyprus, paying 
back the whole revenue you and your 
brother have had thence for the last ten 
years. For this is my due according to 
our German law.” It was to no purpose 
that John protested that his entertainer 
must be joking: “By this head of mine 
and its royal crown I will have my 
way in these two matters, or you shall 
go to prison.” “Then,” in the words of 
the old chronicler, who was probably 
present at the scene:— 


Then rose the Lord of Beyrout upon his 
feet and spake right proudly and right 
fittingly: “I have and hold Beyrout as 
mine own proper fief, given to me by my 
sister, Queen Isabella, when I resigned 
my office of constable. I received it, all 
ruined as it was, on its recapture from the 
Saracens—when the Templars, the Hos- 
pitallers, and all the other barons of Syria, 
had refused to take it in hand. I rebuilt 
it, and refortified it at my own cost, and 
with the alms that came from Europe, 
spending on its reconstruction whatever 
income I had from Cyprus and elsewhere. 
As for your dethands for the royal rents 
of Cyprus, they did not pass through my 
hands, but through my brother’s, who was 
the lawful bailiff of the land.” 


The speech wound up with a solemn 


and se- | 
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and a declaration that he would not 
swerve from his position through fear 
either of death or prison. 

After a lengthened disputation, John 
of Ibelin was set free on the delivery of 
twenty hostages, among whom was his 
eldest son, Balian; for, as the emperor 
said, “I know full well that Balian is 
to you as your very heart; and so long 
as I hold him I shall hold you also.” 
The released noble did not dare to 
spend the night in Limasol. Rumor 


| whispered that Frederick was plotting 


his capture a second time. So he 
camped with all his friends outside the 
town. He held a council in his tent 


| Violent advice was given, and men’s 








| would be close 


passions rose very high at the dishonor 
done to the lord they loved. Anselm de 
Brie and the young Lord of Czesarer 
were for leading a small band of men 
into the emperor’s presence. Once ad- 
mitted to the royal chamber, they should 
draw the knives concealed about their 
persons, and, falling on him in a body, 
put him to death. Frederick once dead, 
so they argued, his cause would be 
dead also. No one would rise up on 
behalf of a dead and excommunicated 
man. The hostages would be set free 
at once, and Cyprus and the house of 
Ibelin would be saved. John of Ibelin’s 
chivalrous nature recoiled from such a 
suggestion; in the words of his own 
friend and follower, “he was wroth 
and threatened to slay any one who 
even spoke of such a thing; for in acting 
as his kinsmen advised he would be 
putting himself to everlasting dishonor, 
and all Christendom would cry shame 
on ‘the men beyond sea’ who murdered 
their emperor and lord.” This night 
Frederick spent in terror, every mo- 
ment dreading an attack. Towards 
midnight or early morning he heard a 
great noise outside the city walls. 
Panic-stricken, he climbed the watch- 
tower of the Hospital, where his navy 
at hand. There he 
learnt the cause of the disturbance. It 
was John of Ibelin and his friends 
riding off each to his own home. Fred- 
erick now, if we may trust the Cyprian 
historians, flung his hostages into 


appeal to the judgment of his peers, | prison, letting Amalric Barlais take up 
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his abode in the upper stories of the | 


house in whose lower rooms, or cellars, 
lay the young Ibelins in iron chains. 
Into the details of Frederick’s so- 
called Crusade, when he left Cyprus for 
the mainland, there is no need to enter 
here. Every one knows the story of his 
entrance into the Holy City as an ex- 
communicated man; how no prelate 
would be present at his crowning in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre; and 
how, in the midst of an ominous silence, 
unbroken by the voice of chanting 
priest or consecrating patriarch, he 
placed with his own hands the diadem 
of his new kingdom on his head. 
Before leaving Cyprus, Frederick had 
made a peace with John of Ibelin, and 
persuaded the chivalry of that island 
to follow him to Syria. On the land 
thus emptied he poured a fresh body of 
troops, who found little difficulty in 
seizing nearly all the greater strong- 
holds. Before these invaders men and 
women fied to church or monastery for 
protection. Others, still more terrified, 
left the island itself; amongst these 
latter being John of Ibelin, then a mere 
boy, but afterwards so famous as 
Joinville’s friend and the author of the 
“Assizes of Jerusalem.” As for Fred- 
erick, he made his way back to Acre 
from Jerusalem. His conduct had 
raised a storm of indignation, even in 
Syria. He had quarrelled with the 
pope; he was at discord with the Tem- 
plars and the Hospitallers. The 
majority of the barons of Cyprus, many 
of the barons of Syria, hated him. He 
had offended Bohemond IV. of Antioch 
by a sudden demand for homage; and 
that prince, thunderstruck at such a 
claim, could do nothing but feign illness 
and cry out, “Ah! ah! ah!” in the agony 
of his spirit. The moment he could he 
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roofs and the city towers with cross- 
bowmen and archers, till, in the words 


| of a contemporary, he showed himself 


| So secretly as to escape espial. 





“a deadlier foe” to Christians “than he 
had ever been to Saracens.” At last the 
city rose against him, and on one May 
morning the great emperor, the king of 
countless realms, had to make his way 
down to the harbor secretly. But not 
From 
the houses and the streets that lined his 
route on that early May morning the 
old women and the butchers of the city 
greeted him with contumely, flinging 
down the entrails of their cattle and 
filth of every kind upon his head. On 
this occasion he owed his personal 
safety to the chivalry of his enemy, 
John of Ibelin. For John, hearing of 
his mishap, rode down to bid the mob 
of Acre leave his lord in peace. Stand- 
ing on the seashore, he wished his 


persecutor adieu in God’s' name. 
Frederick himself for once was almost 
|shamed into silence. “He made 





fled away from Frederick’s court to one | 


of his own castles, and, in the quaint 
words of the chronicler, “as soon as he 
got there he was cured of his ailing.’ 
Meanwhile Frederick was mustering 
his navy at Acre; no one knew for what 
purpose. 
against the Templars, and commenced 
an almost open warfare with 
Patriarch. He crowded the 


the | 
house- | 


| rout. 


He made a violent speech | 


answer,” says Philip of Nevaire, “in a 
low voice—whether for good or ill I 
know not—saying that he left as his 
lieutenants in Syria the Lord of Sidon 
and Monsieur Garnier, the German.” 
This over, he sailed for Cyprus, taking 
the young King Henry with him. At 


| Cyprus he married his ward, now just 


twelve years old, to his kinswoman, 
Alice of Montferrat; after which, hav- 
ing sold the office of bailiff to Amalric 
Barlais and his four friends, he took his 
way back to Apulia. 


The new bailiffs were supported by a 
large force of hired soldiery—Germans, 
Flemings, and Italians. When, even 
with this assistance, they could not hold 
the island against the will of the 
Ibelins, they made every effort to effect 
a reconciliation with the Lord of Bey- 
Philip of Nevaire, who happened 
at this moment to be in Cyprus “upon 
private business,” was chosen as the 
medium of communication. They sent 
for him secretly by night, and he con- 
sented to act as intermediary between 
the bailiffs and his friend. But when, 
despite all their fair promises, Philip 
found the new rulers persisting in a 
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course of robbery and violence, he con- 
vened an assembly of the great nobles | 
at the king’s court. Being an Italian 
by birth, he could not claim to take part | 
in this council; but, as he modestly | 


stood outside the chamber, one of the | 
lords came out to seek him, and, flinging | 


his arm round his neck, led him to the 
young king’s presence. Henry, indeed, 
stood in sore need of honest advice. 
He was in a position of great peril, and 
Philip, as he entered the room, noticed 
that the bailiffs had set armed men to 
guard the door. Then William de Rivet, 
one of the five, rose to accuse the 
Ibelins of heinous wrongdoing and to 
claim an oath of obedience to Amalric 


Ksarlais and his fellows. Henry him- | 


self sat still, saying what he had to say 
in a low voice and looking earnestly at 
Plilip. Then a copy of the Gospels was 
brought forward, and Amalric Barlais 
called on Philip of Nevaire to take the 
oath of allegiance first of all. But 
neither promises nor threats could force 


this staunch adherent of the Ibelins to | 


do anything that might tend to the dis- 
advantage of the Lord of Beyrout and 
his children, “whom I love beyond all 
things in the world.” “You hear his 
words,” burst out another of the five; 
“I vote that he be hanged.” Then there 
rose a confused medley of cries. Philip, | 
fearing for his life, flung himself at the | 
young king’s feet, recalled the bailiffs’ 
promise that his life should be spared, 
and offered to defeud his honor on the 


lield of battle. More than one of the | 


knights standing by wished to take up 


his gage; but Philip refused to meet | 


any one of less degree than one of the 
five; he was thir peer in all respects, 
and claimed his full privileges. That 
night he spent in prison guarded by a 
band of knights, each holding in his 
hand a naked sword. 


After some delay Philip was set free. | 


He sought shelter in the Hospital, 
which he succeeded in garrisoning with 
a hundred and fifty men. Had he not 
taken refuge here, he would have been 
assassinated in the night. Next day 
he found himself closely besieged, and 
could do little except act on the defen- 
sive and send to the Ibelins for help. 


This he did; but, even in the horror of 

his present situation, he could not take 
| things altogether seriously. He would 
/not couch his ery for succor in legal 
| Latin or in French prose. He turned it 
into verse, utilizing the characters of 
the old chanson of “Reynard the Fox,” 
so as to hold up his enemies to scorn. 
Amalriec Barlais figured as the crafty 
| Rey nard, Grimbert stood for Amalric 
of Bethshan, while Hugh of Giblet, 
with his twisted mouth, was dubbed the 
“ape.” Having finished this rhyming 
letter, Philip sent it off to his friend and 
gossip, Balian, John of Ibelin’s eldest 
son, at Acre. 

These pungent verses did not fail in 
their effect. Every one in Acre read 
them with delight, and there rose a 
general cry, “To the rescue of the good 
ladies and the good people” in Nicosia; 
for with Philip at Nicosia were shut up 
the wives and daughters of many 
Cyprian nobles. No time was lost. A 
comforting message was sent to the 
young king; John of Ibelin landed with 
| an army, and the five bailiffs fell back 
upon Nicosia. Outside the walls of that 
city was fought a terrible battle. The 
enemy scattered before the onset of the 
Ibelin chivalry under Balian. While 
| this latter noble was hotly engaged in 
the pursuit his father was almost taken 
prisoner, and was only saved thanks to 
| Sir Anselm de Brie, who, thundering 

up on his armored war-horse, helped 

to keep the foe at bay till Balian’s 

return. Philip of Nevaire, who made a 

sally from the Hospital of St. John, 
bore no small share in the victory. The 

five bailiffs, who had already shut up 
the young king in the castle of Dieu- 
damour, fled from Nicosia into one 
stronghold or another. These were 
| Simultaneously besieged by John or his 
lieutenants. 

John of Ibelin advanced against 
Cherines in person. Very soon its 
Lombard garrison surrendered, thanks 
once more to Philip of Nevaire, who, in 
all this pressure of fight and business, 
| found time to write another song and 

send it to the constable at Acre. 

Anselm de Brie undertook the capture 
of Kantara, and all Cyprus rang with 
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the fame of the marvellous trebuchet— 
a newly invented instrument of war— 
which he constructed for the demolition 
of this stronghold. Even John of Ibelin 
made a special journey from his own 
leaguer of Dieudamour to see this 
wonder of his cousin’s military skill. 
All this time Philip of Nevaire lay with 
his lord before the walls of this last- 
named fortress. Here the younger 
chivalry of Cyprus loved to display its 
valor in deeds of “derring-do.” On one 
occasion Balian rode up to break his 
lance against the iron stanchions of the 
great gate, and “many a splendid feat 
of arms was wrought on either side.” 
And through all this bright procession 


of knights and steeds and men-at-arms | 
there moves the gracious form of Philip | 


de Nevaire, with the war-sword ever in 
his hand and the war-song ever on his 
lips. Once, as he stood before the great 
town-gate, a lance-thrust wounded his 
arm and clove the iron sleeve of his 
hauberk. The warriors in the castle 
raised a cry: “Our song-maker is dead; 
our song-maker is killed!’ (“Mort est 
notre chanteor, tué est!’?) Some rushed 
out to seize his charger by the rein, and 
it might have gone hard with the good 
knight had not John of Ibelin come up 
to the rescue. But neither so severe a 
wound nor so narrow an escape from 
imminent death could damp the singer’s 
spirits; that very evening found him 
making two new songs, and, these once 
made, he had himself carried out from 
his quarters to a rock hard by the castle, 
whence he sang his ditties to the 
enemy’s reproach. “Then,” to quote 
his own words, “did they of the castle 
know well that I was not dead.” And, 
indeed, through all this weary length of 
siege and war the gay and happy figure 
of Philip de Nevaire meets us every- 
where—at watch, at fight, at board— 
singing his own songs of Renard and 
his crew for the encouragement of his 
friends and the derision of his enemies. 

At last Dieudamour_ surrendered, 
and the young king was once more in 
the hands of his faithful Ibelins. 
Philip of Nevaire, however, could 
hardly be got to yield assent to the 
peace which was now patched up with 
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Amalric Barlais and his party. He 
refused even to speak to his old perse- 
cutors, and hurried off to Limasol, 
intending there to take ship for Rome, 
or France, or Spain, or England, carry- 
ing with him messages of complaint 
against the emperor’s doings. He was 
| actually on board when the news of the 
| conclusion of the treaty reached him, 
|}and, characteristically, he at once 
began to ridicule it in verse; though a 
wholesome dread of the anger of his 
| chivalrous lord, who would not allow 
| even a false friend to be attacked with 
| open scorn, constrained him once more 
| to find a vent for his chagrin in allegory 
/rather than in plain story. 

For almost two years (1230—1231) 
there was peace between the bailiffs 
and the house of Ibelin, a peace honest 
enough, doubtless, so far as the latter 
| party was concerned, a_ treacherous 
peace as regards the former. Time 
after time did Amalric Barlais send to 
Frederick for help, but always unsuc- 
| cessfully till Frederick had made his 
| peace with the pope. Then, at last, the 
| emperor despatched a large army into 
Cyprus under his marshal, Richard 
Filangieri. A swift ship carried the 
news to John of Ibelin in Beyrout. 
Once more he hastily gathered all the 
men he could, and reached the island 
just as the Italian fleet was putting into 
harbor near Limasol. He carried the 
young king down to the seashore, and 
the Italians, finding themselves unable 
to disembark, sailed off under cover of 
the darkness to seize John of Ibelin’s 
own city of Beyrout. The treacherous 
bishop gave them entrance inside the 








walls. Only the castle remained 
untaken, and it, too, was straitly 
sieged. 


It was now full winter, and the time 
for the Christmas council was drawing 
near, when the news of the taking of 
Beyrout reached Cyprus. The nobility 
met in court in the presence of their 
young king. Crossing his legs, as was 
his wont when speaking, John of Ibelin 
rose to his feet, and then and there in 
a loud voice called upon his boy-nephew 





for help. He enumerated all his past 
services both to Henry and his father 
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Hugh. He reminded the child-monarch 
how he had been his faithful guardian 
since he was left a fatherless babe only 
nine months old; how, at that tender 
age, he had saved him from the greed 
of the Duke of Austria; and he adjured 
him, by the memory of all these ser- 
vices, to come to the rescue of his vassal 
now. As might be expected of the 
patron of Philip of Nevaire, he appealed 
for precedents to the old French 
romances, and bade his sovereign recol- 
lect the words in which William of 
Orange’ reproached his lord, the Em- 
peror Louis, for the slackness of his 
help to a faithful vassal. He exhorted 
Henry not to follow any cowardly or 
craven precedent, but do his duty 
manfully and royally, winding up with 
a fervent statement of his case: “Now 
have these Lombards taken my town 
and sieged my castle, so that I and my 
liegemen are like to lose all that we 
have; wherefore I pray you, for God’s 
sake and your own honor, in recom- 
pense for our past services as well as 
by reason of our kinship by blood and 
birth, to march in person to our aid.” 
So saying, he fell upon his knees before 
the king, as though to kiss the boy’s 
feet. This appeal was more than 
Henry could stand. He sprang to his 
feet and flung his arms around his 
uncle’s neck, while all the other nobles, 


kneeling round, devoted their persons | 


and their property to the Ibelin cause. 
Nothing can better illustrate the com- 
plex nature of feudal society than this 
story of John of Ibelin’s appeal to his 
king, Henry, for protection against 
their common overlord, the emperor. 
As a noble of Cyprus, John was the 
vassal of King Henry; as lord of Bey- 
rout, he was the vassal of Frederick 


and his son Conrad in the kingdom of | 


Jerusalem. But in appealing to his 
nephew for help in the recapture of 
Beyrout he was, in a certain sense, 
asking the king of Cyprus to levy war 
upon the king of Jerusalem, and that 
in the matter of a fief situated not in 
Cyprus, but in the land of Jerusalem. 


1 The allusiou is to the great chanson de geste, 
“‘Aliscans,”’ perhaps the finest of all the old French 
épopées next to the ‘‘Chanson de Roland.” 


He was also prompting a vassal king 
to take up arms against his suzerain, 
the emperor. In both respects he was, 
at all events to some extent, sinning 
against the theory of feudal obligation 
as his enemies would like to interpret 
it. And yet, from the higher stand of 
equity, his appeal was not merely 
justifiable—it was something more. If 
Frederick was now seizing John of 
Ibelin’s strongholds in Syria, it was not 
for any offence that John had com- 
mitted against the emperor as king of 
Jerusalem; it was because John, in his 
capacity of vassal to the young king of 
Cyprus, had foiled Frederick in his 
illegal attempts upon that island. And, 
despite all subtle technicalities of the 
law, the young King Henry would have 
been trebly dishonored had he hesitated 
for a moment to listen to his uncle’s 
/appeal. It was true that Beyrout lay 
in Syria, not in Cyprus; but it was also 
true that whatever danger threatened 
the great seaport now, threatened it 
because of its lord’s fealty to Henry 
himself. If it had been John’s duty as 
a vassal to defend the rights of Henry 
against Frederick the emperor, no less 
was it Henry’s duty to defend John’s 
rights against Frederick the king. 

A stormy winter followed the Council 
of Nicosia, and it was weeks before the 
Cyprian host could leave the island. 
It was John of Ibelin’s plan to carry 
| well-nigh every available warrior over 
| to the mainland, leaving Cyprus almost 
defenceless. The Cyprians eyed this 
project askance, and called upon Philip 
| de Nevaire to lay their fears before his 
|} lord. John answered that, in such an 
| emergency, the highest courage was the 
highest prudence; it was a time to risk 
everything on a single throw of the 
dice: “If we conquer, each man on our 
| side will have his fill of fame and profit, 
| while, if we die, we shall at least die 
together, fighting for our rightful 
heritage in the place where all my 
ancestors were born and died.” He 
would leave none of his name and 
lineage in Cyprus to carry on a hopeless 
struggle after he, their lord, was dead. 
This reasoning satisfied Philip de 
| Nevaire, and as he expounded it to the 
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folk outside they, too, caught their 
lord’s enthusiasm and raised a uni- 
versal shout of ‘‘Well said! well said! 
For God’s sake let us be off.”” And so 
the Cyprian fleet set sail for Syria. 
Hardly had the troops landed near 
Tripoli when Amalric Barlais fled away 
with eighty knights to join the Lom- 
bards in Beyrout. This was a heavy 
blow to so small an army. But Jobn 
of Ibelin put a brave countenance on 
his loss, and declared that he would 
much rather have these traitors openly 
fighting against him in the ranks of 
his enemies than plotting secret treason 
in his own. From Boutron he marched 
south to relieve Beyrout, and soon the 
red lights flashing out from the castle 
hill told his vassals’ joy at their lord’s 
approach. As yet, however, he could 
give them little effectual aid. The town 
itself was in the hands of Richard 
Filangieri, while the castle, towering 
up upon the sea-washed promontory, 
could not be relieved from the land. 
All access, too, was barred from the 
Mediterranean, for there the harbor 
was ringed round with the Lombard 
fleet. All that John of Ibelin could do 
he must do by stealth; and so, warrior 
after warrior, in the dark spring nights, 
did the Cyprian sergeants strip them 
almost naked, and, plunging down deep 
into the waters, swim their way under 
the keels of the Italian ships to shore. 
This slow and laborious process was 
soon exchanged for a bolder plan. A 
hundred men were ordered to embark 
under one of John of Ibelin’s younger 
sons, and the vessel that held them was 
to make its passage, under cover of 
the darkness, through the hostile fleet. 
Every one was eager to share in this 
enterprise, for “never was lord loved of 
his people,” says Philip de Nevaire, “as 
John of Ibelin was loved of his.” His 
eldest son, Balian, could hardly be 
appeased at seeing his younger brother 
preferred before him, and, when the 
news of the intended exploit was noised 
abroad, so many volunteers forced their 
way on board that the ship almost 
foundered. Many fell into the water 
and were drowned; but, despite all 
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As it was being carried into execution, 
John himself lay in fervent prayer upon 
the ground, with his head turned 
towards the east and his arms stretched 
out so as to form a cross; and it was not 
till the blaze of fires shot up once mor« 
from thecastle height,and a great shout 
of triumph rang out from the castle 
mound, that the Lord of Beyrout knew 
that his efforts had not failed, and that 
the faithful vassals who looked to him 
for aid had not looked in vain. 

Richard Filangieri now broke up the 
siege of Beyrout, and carried his army 
over to Cyprus, where he occupied 
himself in reducing one stronghold 
after another. Meanwhile John of 
Ibelin hurried south to Acre, where the 
people made him mayor, and where he 
began active preparations for the siege 
of Tyre. Thus, by a curious accident, 
of two rival hosts, each was ravaging 
its enemy’s land. At Acre, Jobn of 
Ibelin became almost supreme, and the 
enthusiasm of the citizens rose to 
boundless heights when the great noble 
swore himself in as a member of their 
own guild of St. Andrew. Higher still 
waxed their devotion when, in the 
church itself, he made his plaint before 
the people, and enumerated all the 
losses he had sustained for the honor 
of his young king and his native land. 
That winter there had lain in Acre 
harbor some eighteen vessels belonging 
to the emperor’s fleet, and as the Lord 
of Beyrout ceased speaking there rose 
a simultaneous cry, “As chalandres!’’ 
(“To the ships! to the ships!’’) while, 
as if moved by one heart and one mind, 
the whole populace swept down to the 
seashore to seize upon the hated Lom- 
bard craft, only one of which escaped 
capture. 

John of Ibelin now resolved to lay 
siege to Tyre. He sent the young king 
forward to Casal Imbert, some miles 
south of that seaport, with the main 
part of his army. The care of Henry’s 
person was entrusted to a knight named 
Raymond Babin; the army itself was 
under the command of Anselm de Brie, 
with whom were the three young 
Ibelins, Baldwin, Hugh, and Guy, along 


impediments, the plan was successful. | with their cousin, John of Ibelin, then 








a newly dubbed knight, but afterwards 
Count of Jaffa, and author of the 
“Assizes of Jerusalem.” 

It was the evening of May 2, 1232. 
Next day would be the young king’s 
birthday, the day on which, according 
to the custom of his realm, he would 
come of age and cease to be a pupil. 
Anselm de Brie, unsuspicious of attack, 
set no watch at the northern outlook 
of his camp, the point where danger 
threatened most. Towards the south 
there was a guard under the younger 
John of Ibelin. But this guard, fearing 
no surprise, took to their beds, or 
amused themselves with playing 
with their sparrowhawks. Suddenly, 


towards midnight, there was a cry of | 


battle and of onset. The Lombards 
had stolen out from Tyre under Richard 
Yilangieri, and were working their will 
upon the sleeping host. It was to little 
purpose that John of Ibelin and his 
cousins now did marvellous feats of 


arms; to little purpose that Anselm de 
Brie fought as never man had fought | 


before. Day dawned upon a plundered 
camp and a little band of Cyprians 
stoutly holding out upon a small hil) 
against an army. Meanwhile Ray- 
mond Babin had set the young king 
upon his horse and sent him under a 
fitting escort back towards Acre, with 
the news of the disaster that had 
happened. At Acre, John of Ibelin 
called the people to arms, and galloped 
north towards Casal Imbert, attended 
by whatever knights he could muster. 
In Acre or, it may be, just outside the 
city gates, he met his royal nephew, and 
gave God thanks that he at least was 
safe. Further on he fell in with a 
second band of soldiers fleeing from the 
battle. These did their best to keep out 
of the old man’s sight; but one of them, 


bolder than the rest, forced his way to | 


John of Ibelin’s presence. Then, burst- 
ing into tears, he cried out: “You have 
lost all your noble sons; they are all 
dead.” Stoicak as a Roman in appear- 
ance for all his inward suffering, John 
made answer: “What of that, sir vil- 
lain? How cana knight die better than 
when defending life and honor?” 
reached Casal Imbert just in time to 


He> 
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j— one charge upon the retreating 
| Lombards, though too late to retrieve 
the fortunes of the day. “So he led his 
own men back to Acre, thanking God 
he found them alive.” 

From Syria the war passed over into 
Cyprus, where the young king, now of 
age, though still dependent on his 
uncle’s power and counsel, began to 
chase the Lombards from <«astle to 
| castle. At last Richard Filangieri was 
driven out of the island, and the Lord 
of Beyrout was victorious over all his 
enemies. Amalric Barlais and _ his 
friends were disinherited, and their 
estates given to the king’s more faith- 
ful servants. At the siege of Cherines 
Philip de Nevaire distinguished him- 
self once more. He discovered one of 
the Cyprian generals in an act of 
treachery. The unfortunate man was 
fastened to a trebuchet and launched 
| over to his friends within the castle. 
Almost at the same time the gallant 
Anselm de Brie came to his end. A 
bolt from a crossbow struck him on the 


| 
| thigh, and while attempting to extricate 
| it he unluckily forced the barb deeper 
lin. The blood gushed out in such 
abundance that he swooned; his friends 
carried him off to his own quarters, and 
thence to his house in Nicosia. There 
he lay sick for half a year, the iron still 
| rankling in his wound. Nor could this 
| iron be found, for all the surgeons’ skill, 
| till three days before his death. And 
thus “did God lay his mandate” on the 
“red lion” of the Cyprian army, as hi: 
friends loved to call him.. “Great dole 
made the king of Cyprus and all the 
| good folk of that land over his loss.” 
| Frederick’s power was now destroyed 
so far as Cyprus was concerned. The 
| great baron had triumphed over the 
great emperor, and henceforth prac- 
tically there was to be no claim of effec- 
tual suzerainty over that island on 
behalf of the Empire of the West. But 
in Syria, where Frederick ruled as king 
in the name of his infant son Conrad, 
Richard Filangieri’s power, though 
greatly hated by the native nobility, 
went on for almost ten years longer. 
At last, in 1236, John of Ibelin died, 
‘leaving his estates and influence to his 
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son Balian. “In this year,” writes 
Philip de Nevaire, “my lord John of 
Ibelin, the good Lord of Beyrout, made 
his will and died.”’ His horse fell under 
him, and, as he lay upon his deathbed. 
much to the grief of his friends and 
children, he entered the ranks of the 
Templars. He was borne down to 
Acre, and as the moment of his de- 
parture drew near he called for a 
crucifix. Philip of Nevaire, ever faith- 
ful to his lord’s requests, was standing 
by, and brought what the sick man 
asked for. As he drew near, the dying 
noble stretched out his hands and 
kissed the feet of the sculptured Christ. 
Then, breaking out, so far as his feeble 
strength would let him, into one last 
prayer: “In manus tuas, Domine, com- 
mendo spiritum meum,” the good 
knight, the staunch friend, the faithful 
vassal, and the generous master passed 
away. His life had been the model of 
a Christian life; his death was the 
model of a Christian death. So quietly 
did he die that the bystanders hardly 
saw a single throe of dissolution; and, in 
the words of his noble follower and 
liegeman, Philip de Nevaire, “if we 
believe that the soul of a good man 
goes into God’s presence, we ought tc 
feel well assured that his soul went 
into Paradise.” 

One more scene closes all we know of 
Philip de Nevaire, as it practically 
closes all we know of the Lombard rule 
in Syria. Richard Filangieri con- 
tinued to rule Tyre till the year 1242 or 
1243. About this time the queen- 
dowager of Cyprus, Alice, married a 
French noble, Ralph of Soissons, on her 
return from France. Shortly after this 
there was open war in Syria. Richard 
Filangieri, stealing out of Tyre in the 
days of disturbance, made his way into 
Acre. Hearing this, Balian of Ibelin 
hurried down to the great seaport like- 
wise; and on his arrival the imperial 
lieutenant had to flee for shelter into 
the Hospital of St. John, whence he 
soon-crept stealthily back to Tyre under 
cover of the night. The whole land 
was now in confusion. Frederick 
determined to recall Richard Filangieri, 
and send Thomas of Aquino to take his 
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place. Richard took ship, leaving his 
brother Lotier in command of Tyre. 
Their enemy once gone, the men of 
Tyre sent to Acre offering to betray the 
city into Balian’s hands; for Balian was 
now the recognized head of the anti- 
imperial party in Syria, just as his 
father had been in Cyprus. Balian took 
counsel with the great lords and Philip 
de Nevaire. They determined to accept 
the offer, and so parted for the night. 
Philip of Nevaire, however, was 
above all other things a lawyer and a 
just man. If he took part in a revolu- 
tion, it must at least wear the garb of 
legality. No man should say of him 
that he had risen up against his right. 
ful lords, the young King Conrad and 
the emperor, without some show of 
justification. After long thought, he 
laid his scruples before his old friena 
Balian, pointing out the necessity for 
having at all events the seeming of a 
legal sanction for what they were pro- 
posing to do. Up till that year the 
emperor had been bailiff of Syria, and 
to rise up against him would have been 
flat rebellion. But now, so ran his con- 
tention, within the last two months 
Conrad had come of age. This fact 
determined the emperor’s right of 
baildom, and from that moment the 
office, so long as the young king was 
absent, lapsed into other hands. The 
fact of Conrad’s majority, he argued, 
altered the whole complexion of affairs. 
The guardian of a minor king was noi 
of necessity the warden of a kingdom in 
its king’s absence. The true guardian 
of the realm, till Conrad should appear 
in person, was not Conrad’s father, 


| Frederick, but Conrad’s great-aunt, 


Alice. Let them, then, at once declare 
Alice and her husband bailiffs. This 
done, they might with a safe conscience 
march upon Tyre in the name of the 
new rulers. Nothing would be illegal. 
All would be done in the name of law 
and right. Philip’s reasoning was 
received with delight; every one was 
eager to salve his conscience with this 
sophistical balm. The office was 
offered to Alice and her husband. It 
was accepted without demur, and the 
host started for the siege of Tyre. 
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Some went by sea, some by land. 
Among the former was Philip of Ne- 
vaire, who received an enormous 
reward for his opportune advice. He 
fitted out a huge vessel at his own ex- 
pense. The sea was rough and stormy; 
the horses suffered much, and even the 
men could hardly keep their feet. 
Balian, who had gone by land, saw the 
vessels of his fleet making their way 
one after the other into the harbor of 
Tyre. He plunged his spurs into his 
horse’s side, and rode down to the sea- 
side to greet his friends. There he 
came in time to see his godson and 
namesake, Philip de Nevaire’s son 
Balian, who was the bearer of his 
father’s banner, tumble from the ves- 
sel’s side into the waters; and, if we 
read our author’s somewhat obscure 
language aright, it was the great Lord 
of Beyrout himself who snatched the 
floating ensign from the waves. 

The men of Tyre were as good as their 
word. Balian was soon master of the 
city; and Lotier Filangieri drew off for 
safety to the castle, which might have 
held out for any length of time had it 
not been for a happy accident. 

One evening towards the end of June 
or the beginning of July, as Philip of 
Nevaire’s great ship lay at anchor in 
the harbor, there drew up alongside of 
it a strange vessel. The newcomers 
hailed the sailors in Philip’s ship in a 
friendly manner, asking who they were 
and whence they came. Philip’s fol- 
lowers recognized the accent or the 
features of the fresh arrivals, who were 
at once seized and carried up into 
Philip’s ship. An envoy was sent 
ashore to tell the Lord of Beyrout that 
his mortal enemy, Richard Filangieri. 
was now a prisoner in the hands of one 
of his own vassals. For, indeed, the 
newcomer was none other than Richard 
Filangieri, who, after a long and 
tempestuous voyage of many weeks’ 
duration, had at last been driven back 
to the port from*which he had sailed. 
In a moment all the city was astir. 
Richard was handed over to Ralph of 
Soissons. Ralph surrendered him to 


Balian, who flung him into iron chains 
in recompense of the treatment he him- 
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self had received from Richard’s master 
fourteen years before. Then, on the 
advice of the lawyer John of Ibelin, 
afterwards Count of Jaffa, the be- 
siegers threatened to hang their cap- 
tive out of hand if the castle was not 
surrendered. Once more Philip of 
Nevaire’s diplomatic talents were 
brought into request. He conducted 
the negotiations for the Syrian nobles. 
The castle of Tyre was given up, and 
Richard Filangieri and his brother 
were set free. Richard, on reaching 
Italy, was promptly flung into prison 
by the emperor he had served so long. 
As for Frederick’s new bailiff in Syria, 
Thomas d’Acerra, it is plain that he 
never had much authority there. With 
the fall of Tyre the Lombard and 
imperial rule practically came to an 
end upon the mainland and Acre, just 
as it had ten years before come to an 
end in Nicosia and the island. And 
“thus,” to quote Philip de Nevaire’s own 
words—“thus was rooted up the cruel 
domination of the Lombards, so that 
they never after this had power in Syri: 
or in Cyprus.” 

And here, with the final subversion o 
the imperial power in Cyprus and its 
practical extinction in Syria, the his- 
tory of Philip de Nevaire, so far as it 
has been preserved, comes to an end. 
We have already spoken of his greatest 
work as a practical illustration of the 
extreme complexity of the commonest 
feudal obligations, such as_ those 
between emperor and king, king and 
great vassal, vassal and sub-vassal. It 
remains to say a few words about the 
man from other points of view. 

Philip de Nevaire was in many ways 
a type of the age that was coming on 
rather than the age that was passing 
away. There is hardly a touch of true 
crusading enthusiasm in his character. 
He fights and he lives in the East, it is 
true, but he lives in the East because 
it is in a certain sense his home; and he 
fights there, not against the infidel 
Saracen, but against his Christian 
brother; not for the recovery of God’s 
Holy City, but for the recovery of his 
lord’s fief. His ambitions are not the 
ambitions of Godfrey de Bouillon, of 
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Louis VII., or even of his contemporary, 
Joinville. He is of the earth, earthly; 
they, at all events in some respects 
were of heaven, heavenly. From other 
points of view his character is even 
more significant; and here, to find his 
parallel, we must look to England, or 
to France. The man who drew up the 
first law-book for the kingdom of 
Jerusalem claims a seat hard by 
Rannulf Glanville, who drew up the 
first extant treatise on the laws o 
England; hard by Philip de Beau- 
manior, who drew up the most impor- 
tant of the early French “Coutumes.” 
As the immediate precursor of John of 
Ibelin and the “Assizes of Jerusalem” 
he may plead for a higher rank still. 
But, while remembering all we owe to 
him as a lawyer, we must never forget 


that this is only one of his titles to | 


fame. Like Philip de Beaumanoir,' he 
was, almost above all else, a poet. For 
the most part he uses Philip’s favorite 
metre; and if his compositions, like 
Philip’s verses, fall somewhat short of 
the measure of true poetry, he was 
at least an effective satirist; while 


almost every page of his history shows | 
that he was steeped to the lips, like | 


Rannulf Glanville? himself, in the 
literature of the French 
de Geste.” In truth, Philip de 
vaire’s intellectual activity was such 
that he left hardly any field of litera- 
ture untried. We have lost the re. 
ligious songs he wrote in praise of “Our 
Lord, His Mother, and the Holy 
Saints;” but we still have some of the 
secular songs with which he charmed 
his friends and his enemies alike. His 
genial nature and his high spirits 
appear to have fascinated even his 
fellow-Lombards, against whom he 
fought, and who must have regarded 
him as half a traitor to his race; for 
there seems to be something of the 
pride of personal possession in the cry 
that went up when the lance-thrust 

1 Philip de Beaumanoir’s poems have been lately 
edited in two vols. by H. Suchier (Soc. des Anciens 
Textes), 

2 For Rannulf de Glanville and the French ro- 
mance of ‘‘Raoul de Cambrai” see Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, “‘De Instructione Principum,” iii. 12 
{Rolls Series, p. 248). 


“Chansons | 
Ne- | 
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wounded him at the siege of Dieu- 
damour: “Our song-maker is dead.” 
He was fighting on the wrong side, it is 
true; he was singing in an alien French 
tongue, and not in his and their Italian; 
yet for all this he was their fellow- 
countryman, of whose genius and 
versatility they were proud. 

Like Brunetto Latini, like Canale, 
Philip de Nevaire forsook his native 
Italian for French; and his works are 
a curious illustration of the extent t« 
which that tongue dominated literary 
production in the thirteenth century. 
Like Martin de Canale,* he may have 
made his choice partly because the 
French tongue is current over the 
whole world, and is more delectable te 
hear and read than any other;” or, im 
the slightly different phraseology of 
Dante’s tutor, “because it is a more 
delightful tongue, and better known 
than all the rest.” But it must also be 
remembered that he had an excuse for 
employing French in his works such 
as his two contemporaries lacked. It 
| was the language of the Cyprian court 
| in which he lived; and it was largely 
for this reason that he wrote in French, 
even when compiling his treatise on the 
Four Ages of Man, a work which in its 
trick of anecdotal moralization chal- 
lenges comparison in some _ respects 
with Nicholas Bozon, or even with the 
zesta Romanorum. Naturally, he drew 
up in French his treatise on the laws of 
the French Kingdom of Jerusalem; and, 
still more naturally, it was in French 
that he composed his greatest work of 
all, that work which is his chief claim 
upon the gratitude of posterity—his 
history of the war between John of 
Ibelin, the greatest baron of the Latin 
Hast, and the Latin emperor, Fred- 
erick. This is one of the very few 
thirteenth-century French books that 
can fairly be called a history. In this 
respect it is miles above the childish, 
though charming, naiveté of Ernoul or 
Joinville; while, at the same time, it is 

8 Canale’s “Chronique des Veniciens,” Pt. I. c. 
| 1: “Et por ce que lengue Franceise cort parmi le 
| monde, et est la plus delitable a lire et a oir que 
nule autre, me sui ie entremis de translater l’an- 
cienne estoire des Veneciens de latin en Fran- 
| ceis.”” 
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hardly less removed from the somewhat 
purposeless detail of Villehardouin. 
It is not a great work as the work cf 
William of Tyre is great. But, tried by 
any lesser standard of comparison, it 
will something more than hold its own. 
And when we consider that Philip de 
Nevaire was a man of action as well as 
a student, we may justly give him the 
very highest place in our esteem; see- 
ing that even as a man of letters he 
stands far above many of his better. 
known contemporaries. But, while 
thanking him for all his literary work, 
we are still more grateful to him for 
the picture he has set before us of the 
crowning virtue of medizeval times— 
that of mutual feality and trust between 
lord and vassal. His life exemplified 
the ideal of the old French poem he 
must have known so well: “For his lord 
ought a man to suffer every ill; for his 
lord ought he to thole both heat and 
cold; for his lord ought he to pour out 
his blood and spend his flesh.” Faith- 
ful to his lord’s interest, he fought for 
John of Ibelin while John of Ibelin was 
living; and, when his lord was dead, h« 
penned his praise as hardly any other 
medizval hero’s praise was penned. 
And we may most fitly take our leave of 
loyal lord and loyal vassal in Philip’s 
own words, praying that 








Our Lord God, who is pity and com- 
passion’s self, of this pity and compassion, 
in that other life, will give lasting rest and 
joy unending both to him who wrote this 
book, and to all other Christian men and 
women, if it be His good will. Amen. 


From Temple Bar. 
PRIVATE JAMS. 


I. 
THE MATERIAL. 

The picquet had been patrolling till 
midnight through the backways and 
byways of the town in consequence of 
a number of men having been reported 
absent at “Last post.” The picquet 
could always reckon on hard work on | 





|of those ruffians. 
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found the evening too short a period in 
which to dispose of a week’s pay, had 
been marched or carried to barracks 
and deposited in the guard-room. 
Now that the “pubs” were closed and 
the streets clear of stragglers the pic 
quet could look forward to being 
speedily dismissed to well-earned rest 
after many hours of disagreeable duty. 

But duty makes large claims on the 
soldier, and as this party approached 
the barrack gates the wicket was 
thrown open and the sergeant-major 
stepped out and called upon the ser- 
geant in command to halt. 

“TI am sorry to turn you to the right 
about again, sergeant,” the sergeant- 
major explained, “but the  station- 
master at the South-Western has sent 
word that a batch of recruits arrived 
from the north by the midnight mail, 
and from his account they must be a 
bright sample. I don’t know what they 
have done, but the station-master says 
he has them safely locked up in the 
porters’ room and asks for an armed 
party to fetch them to barracks. He 
doesn’t say how many there are, but 
you had better take the whole picquet 
down. Don’t stand any nonsense from 
the youngsters; give them the first 
taste of a frog’s march if they are at all 
obstreperous.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the ser- 
geant, and then to his grumbling, crest- 
fallen party he gave the command 
“Right about turn—quick march!’ 

The station-master professed to be 


much relieved on the arrival of the 
picquet. 
“Ah, sergeant,” he said, “I am 


pleased to see they sent an armed 
party as I asked; nothing less than 
a strong armed party will rid me 
And what you'll 
do with ’em when you get ’em the 
Lord only knows. They’ve smashed 
up my porters’ room after half 
killing the guard of the midnight 
express, and there’ll be a charge of 
assault against them, I reckon; the 
company’s sure to prosecute.” 

“Well, well!” said the sergeant, “let’s 


the evening of pay day, and on this | have a look at ’em; I shouldn’t wonder 
occasion many fugitives, who had lit they had a charge of assault against 
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my party to-morrow if they’re at all 
troublesome. We’ve been tramping 
about the blessed town since Retreat 
and my men are not in the humor to 
play just now. Give me the key of your 
lock-up and we'll soon rid you of their 
company.” 

“Well, the sooner the better,’ mut- 
tered the station-master, as he fumbled 
for the key of the room in which the 
refractory recruits were confined; “but 
I’m right glad they sent an armed party 
—nothing short of an armed party 
would be able to take them off my 
hands, I’m sure. How you lick such 
stuff into shape beggars me; and what 
good they’ll ever be, any one of ’em, 
I can’t imagine.” 

“Oh,” the sergeant replied lightly, 
“any one of ’em will stop a bullet and 
help to fill a breach, and that, you know, 
is what we want ’em for.” 

A few moments later and the ser- 
geant himself stood in a breach. As 
he threw back the door of the porters’ 
room he was assailed with broken 
furniture, railway-carriage lamps and 
such other articles as came readily to 
the hands of the mutinous recruits. 
The sergeant drew back for a moment 
from the fierce fusilade, but his men 
rushed forward and_ speedily over- 
powered the rioters. 

“Well I’m blessed, if there ain’t only 
three of ’em!” the sergeant exclaimed 
as he picked up his forage cap, “and 
that old fool wanting an armed party to 
take ’em to barracks! Hustle ’em up, 
my lads, get ’em out of this and we'll 
soon land ’em in the guard-room, and 
then, perhaps, we’ll be allowed to get 
to bed.” 

Two of the recruits—Liverpool Irish- 
men, the sergeant called them—were 
happy fellows who evidently gloried in 
a scrimmage, and, now that they were 
clearly outnumbered, were prepared 
to march quietly with their captors, 
with whom they were soon exchanging 
good-natured badinage. But the other 
was quite a different fellow; he was 
a powerful Northumbrian miner who 
fought like a bull-dog and was not 
inclined to submit even to an armed 
party. His sullen, dogged look when 
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at last he was overpowered showed 
clearly that he meant to give more 
trouble, and the sergeant took him in 
hand at once. 

“Now, my man, are you going to 
walk quietly?” 

“Naw.” 

“Then up with him, boys; lay on 
there some of you, turn him over and 
give him a frog’s march till he asks to 
be allowed to walk. A pretty handful 
that chap’ll be before he passes the last 
squad, I reckon.” 

But it was easier said than done. 
The miner’s clothing consisted of little 
else than a loose blouse and trousers 
reaching to the knees, his legs from 
the knees were bare—but not his feet. 
One of the picquet who felt the weight 
of the man’s boot used afterwards to 
say that the kick much resembled what 
he should expect to feel if he had the 
good fortune to meet a missile from a 
40-pounder Armstrong. Soldiers whose 
training has necessitated an _ early 
acquaintance with the peculiarities of 
a frog’s march have the knowledge 
acquired from experience that the 
punishment inflicted by this mode of 
progression, or conveyance, is propor- 
tionate to the resistance offered, and 
they wisely submit to be trailed when 
once turned over. But the minor- 
recruit was totally ignorant of any 
details of his newly adopted pro. 
fession, and, what was more surprising, 
displayed an insensibility to rough han- 
dling which augured well for him if ever 
he should be called upon to fill a breach. 
He fought and struggled all the way 
to the barracks, and on arrival there 
was still so ferocious as to call for his 
incarceration in a separate cell and 
deprivation of boots. 

On the following morning Jams, 
Curley, and Callaghan—or “the muti- 
neers” as they were afterwards known 
to their comrades—appeared before the 
colonel, who severely reprimanded them 
for their outrageous conduct on the 
preceding day. They had been started 
off by the recruiting agent at Liver- 
pool in the evening express; Jams, the 
miner, and Callaghan in one compart- 
ment, and Curley in the other. In those 
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days of rough third-class accommoda-. 
tion it was possible to view the next 
compartment through a glazed aperture 
high up against the carriage roof. By 
standing on the seat on his side Curley 
found it easy to make grimaces at his 
travelling companions on the other, and 
when Callaghan climbed up on his side 
to shake his fist at Curley, the latter 
promptly pushed a stick through the 
glass and wounded Callaghan’s head. 
This war of reprisals did not end there, 


for Callaghan’s blood was up, and hav- | 

| 
ing decided that there was no royal road | 
to his antagonist in the next compart- | 


ment, he persuaded the miner to assist 
him in getting out on to the footboard 
through the carriage window. The ex- 
press was moving at a high rate of 
speed, but that did not deter Callaghan. 
who safely reached the footboard as 
the train dashed through a station. At 
that moment Curley too was in a 
perilous position through trying, from 
the window of his compartment, to prod 
his venturesome comrade. It was de- 
cidedly fortunate that the people 
standing on the platform of the statiov 
were able to attract the attention of 
the guard to the tragedy being enacted 
in mid-air. The train was slowed down 
and backed into the station, the three 
recruits were locked up together in a 
milk van, and no doubt they fought out 
their battle in semi-darkness. Cer. 
tainly their excitement had not abated 
when they were released at their 
destination, for there they made a 
determined attack on the guard of the 
train and, as the station-master ex- 
plained, it took every man of the station 
staff off their more legitimate duties to 
imprison the rebellious recruits in the 
porters’ room, where they filled in the 
time, whilst waiting the result of the 
station-master’s application for abn 
armed party, by throwing the contents 
of the room against the door and break- 
ing up the furniture. These were theiz 
offences as detailed to the colonel of the 
depét—sufficient to justify that officer’s 
remark that they were “making a bad 
start.” 

“What is your name, my man?” the 
colonel inquired of Jams. 
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,; “Jams.” 

| “Say ‘sir’ always when you speak to 
|an officer,” said the sergeant-major. 
who stood beside the colonel’s table. 

Jams turned his head in the sergeant- 
major’s direction, gazed fiercely at him 
for a moment, and clenched his fists 
menacingly. 

“I am afraid he will require to be 
taught much, sergeant-major,” said thc 
colonel, “but let him alone for the 
| present; he must be tamed by a gradual 
precess; very strict discipline will he 
necessary in his case, I am sure; he is 
not at all what one would call a 
| desirable recruit, but we must make 

th: best of him I suppose.” 

And then the colonel made quite a 
long speech to tne mutineers, pointing 
out that their future condition would 
depend upon their conduct; that they 

| must settle down quietly to a new life, 
| at once, too; that they would now be 
associated with men who weuld prob- 
ably resent any exhibitions of pugna- 
cious temper and rowdyism such as 
they had so early displayed, instead of 
welcoming them as new comrades. 

“We have,” he said, “two ways of 
dealing with young men joining the 

army. If they are promising recruits, 
and likely to become good soldiers, they 
are treated as men: if, on the other 
hand, we have to make soldiers of them 
against their wills—well, we have the 
means, you know, and you will find we 
shal: not scruple to apply them.” 

It was a long speech for the colonel 
of the depot, who usually told a recruit 
that his regimental number would be so 
and so, and that he had better take care 
of himself, and so passed him on to the 
drill-sergeant. On this occasion he 
probably felt that the circumsinnces 
werranted a little plain sp2aking, and 
so it went abroad that he “had given 
it them hot,” which increased their 
noioriety and made them objects of 
much interest to their future comrades. 


II. 
IN PROCESS OF MOULDING. 


Privates Callaghan and Curley 
quickly adopted the new life, got 
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through their drills with commendable 
rapidity, and were duly passed into 
the ranks as duty men. They had oue 
peculiar failing, however, which 
brought them to the frequent notice of 
the commanding officer and the ser- 
geant in command of the guard. They 
fought together, viciously and con- 
stantly, but cheerfully. They were fast 
chums and would not permit other 
soldiers to interfere with their little 
concerns; and little differences that 
arose between them were promptly 
settled by hard blows, administered 
with an accompaniment of soft phrases. 
They were surprisingly happy fellows 
and laughed even as they struck each 
other. Callaghan and Curley would go 
to bed in the best of friendly good- 
humor, and would be still friendly 
when, half an hour after lights 
were out, they were rolling to- 
gether on the floor endeavoring to 
administer as much punishment to 
each other as the darkness permitted. 
They would take their blankets and 
march to the guard-room quite cheer- 
fully and finish their fight in the dry- 
room, unless, perchance, the sergeant of 
the guard was aware of their excep- 
tional fondness for each other and took 
the kindly precaution to lock them in 
separate cells. They were often doing 
pack-drill and defaulter’s fatigues, and 
always for the same offence—fighting 
each other. In all other respects they 
were good soldiers, clean, smart, intel- 
ligent, and eager for any duty for which 
they might chance to be detailed. 

One instance will suffice to show the 
spirit in which these comrades attacked 
each other. They were settling a dis- 
pute which arose in the course of small 
talk after lights were out, and when 
all good soldiers were supposed and 
expected to be wooing the pleasures of 
Morpheus, and in the darkness they 
fell, grappled together, over a large 
iron coal-box. Poor Callaghan’s head 
came in contact with the iron box, and 
the severity of the blow necessitated 


his immediate conveyance to the 
hospital on the top of a table. 
“I’m sorry for yez, Tim,’ Curley 


shouted, as he took his blanket and pre- 
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pared to take post as the centre man of 
three, en route to the guard-room. 
“°Tis a pity ye’ll be on the sick-list on 
pay day, but y’ know ye axed for it.” 

“And I’m sorry ye’ll have a plank bed 
the night,” replied his comrade on the 
table-top, “but perhaps it’s meself won’t 
be afther takin’ tea wid yez, whin I 
comes off the sick-list, honey.” 

It came to be generally believed that 
Callaghan and Curley’ were real 
brothers, upon what basis of truth was 
never shown, but they were certainly 
much alike both in appearance and 
temperament, though their delight in 
pommelling each other would not per- 
haps support belief in the suggested 


relationship. 
Private Jams made a bad start in 
military life. He was sullen and 


morose in disposition, which isolated 
him from his comrades; whilst his 
heavy features, darkened by a con 
tinuous scowl, and an ungainly shuf- 
fling gait sometimes made him a butt 
for brighter youngsters. But though 
he did not acquire the regard of his 
comrades he compelled their respect 
for his independent manliness and his 
ability to stand his ground. Those who 
jeered him were careful to keep at a 
safe distance, for woe betide the 
chaffing griffin who came within reach 
of his powerful arm. He was entirely 
unemotional, and no amount of punish- 
ment could shake him in his apparent 
determination to set all disciplina~y 
measures at defiance. 

“What is to be done with Jams?” was 
the question constantly cropping up 
during the first three years of his ser- 
vice. That he would be “drummed 
out,” eventually, no one doubted, and 
Jams seemed to rely upon some such 
happy release from what must have 
been a life of perpetual torment to him. 
Rules and regulations were nothing to 
Jams; he declined to say “sir” to any 
man and strongly objected to cleaning 
accoutrements. When the companies 
had fallen in on parade Jams would 
come shuffling out of the barracks 
buckling on some article of equipment 
or, mayhap, with his valise strapped on 
upside down, and coolly proceed to take 
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up his position in the ranks. The 
adjutant would shout, “What is that 
man doing there?’ and the sergeant- 
major would yell, “Double, that man? 
Hurry up, you Jams!’’—but wild horses 
would not make Jams hurry up or 
down. 

As a matter of course he was an 
habitué of the guard-room; when not 
there he was in cells, and the only 
duties in which he became profficient 
for years was carrying heavy shot and 
eracking granite within the walls of 
the gloomy military prison. There 
came a day when Jams, Callaghan, and 
Curley, the mutineers, were drafted off 
to join a service battalion, and the 
depot authorities were doubtless glad 
to be rid of them. On board the troop- 
ship Jams came into collision with a 
boatswain who wished to eject him 
from the forecastle before he was pre- 
pared to leave; the boatswain fared 
badly. Jams was placed in irons and 
commenced his career in the battalion 
by appearing before a court-martial. 

On rejoining from prison he was 
posted to a company the captain of 
which was a pious gentleman who held 
prayer meetings in the garrison school- 
room and otherwise seriously strove to 
elevate the men under his command, 
thereby gaining for his men the sobri- 
quet of “the saints.” The term was no 
reproach, for “the saints” certainly 
kept clear of the orderly-room and per- 
formed their duties so conscientiously 
that incorrigible characters were often 
posted to the company with a view to 
their ultimate reformation. But Jams 
was not to be reformed by methods of 
that description. It was said that he 
was once induced to attend a meeting in 
the garrison schoolroom where he was 
regaled with cake and tea, but when 
a comrade commenced to pray for him 
he created such a disturbance as to call 
for his summary ejection, when he pro- 
ceeded to smash the windows from the 
outside. 

The colonel said Jams was an enigma; 
he could not understand the man’s 
preference for hard labor and an 
Ishmaelitish existence when he might 
so easily have lived happily and 
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sociably. The colonel took a great 
interest in his men and paid special 
attention to exceptional characters. In 
this instance he appeared to believe 
what all others considered to be 
chimerical—that Jams was capable of 
reformation—so instead of drumming 
him out he set himself to break what he 
termed “‘the man’s spirit of resistance.” 
Had it been in the old flogging days 
Jams would have been kept on the tri- 
angles, no doubt; as it was he got no 
quarter, but the full force of military 
criminal law. 

The idea that Jams’ “spirit of resist- 
ance” could be broken was no doubt 
uppermost in the colonel’s mind when 
he transferred the man to Lord W——’s 
company, where, as everybody knew, 
a man could expect his extreme deserts. 
Lord W—— was a little man, and it 
seemed almost ridiculous that he should 
be dreaded as a scourge, but he was. 
It was said that he relentlessly “hunted 
down” a bad character, though at the 
same time it was admitted that a good 
soldier had nothing to fear from him; 
so it was generally believed to be the 
last chapter in the military career of the 
ex-miner when his name appeared in 
regimental orders for transfer to Lord 
W—’s company, for no assigned or 
apparent reason. 

Jams first came under his new cap- 
tain’s notice on pay day. The little 
-aptain sat at a table with piles of 
silver before him, and as the color- 
sergeant called the roll the men 
stepped forward, took up their pay as 
pushed across the table by the captain, 
saluted and retired. 

“Private Jams, sevenpence.” 

The incorrigible stepped up, slovenly 
dressed, and his stubbly face proclaim- 
ing the fact that he had not used a razor 
that day—a terrible offence in Lord 
W——’s opinion. 

The captain did not look at Jams, but 
turned to the color-sergeant. 

“Sevenpence! How is a 
soldier upon a penny a day, 
sergeant?” 

“Bad character, my lord,” the color- 
sergeant explained. “He is under 
stoppages, my lord—heavy stoppages. 
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Has sold or made away with his kit 
several times and has been in cells since 
he enlisted.” 

“Show me his defaulter’s sheet.” 

Jams’ record was produced, several 
sheets, closely written up. The captain 
scanned the entries and then took up a 
ruler, dipped pen in ink and ruled a 
thick line after the last entry. 

“You start with a clean defaulter- 
sheet in my company, Private Jams, 
and it will perhaps be as well that this 
line should close the record of your 
offences.” 

Private Jams’ heavy eyebrows were 
puckered up and he looked sullenly, 
almost fiercely, at the little captain, 
but said nothing. 

“How do you manage on a penny a 
day?’ the captain asked. 

“Best I can.” 

“What do you do for beer?” 

“Goes without.” 

‘“‘And when you go to town in the 
evening?” 

“Don’t go out.” 

The other soldiers present took note 
of Jams’ studious neglect of his 
captain’s proper title, and decided that 
he would be before a general court- 
martial by the next pay day. But the 
captain appeared not to notice the 
omission; for a moment he drummed 
upon the table with his forefinger and 
appeared to be deep in thought. 

“Well,” he said, looking up at Jams 
again, “a man who can do on a penny 
a day, go without beer, and voluntarily 
confine himself to barracks, ought to be 
the makings of a good soldier. But I 
am sorry to see that you are not a 
soldier, Jams; I am also sorry to know 
that you are placed in such straits, 
although, of course, it is entirely due to 
misconduct. But, as I said, you start 
clear with me—take that,” and he 
tossed half-a-crown across the table. 
“Go to the canteen and have your 
beer, and parade at Retreat in full 
marching order, and with a clean 
shaven face.” 

Knowledge of Jams’ character led 
everybody to suppose that when he 
paraded at Retreat he would be 
slovenly dressed in dirty accoutre- 
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ments, and that he would have forgot- 
ten to shave; but, to the surprise of all, 
when he fell in on the left of the picquet 
his buckles glistened like burnished 
gold, and a cleaner man never stood on 
parade. The little captain’s eyes 
twinkled as he hopped around his man, 
lifting straps and unfastening buckles 
in search of evidence of scamped work, 
but he was disappointed — perhaps 
pleased. When his minute inspection 
was completed he faced Jams and said, 
“I am proud to have so clean and 
altogether smart a soldier in my com- 
pany, Private Jams.’ And turning to 
the color-sergeant he said, in a loud 
voice so as to be heard by all on parade, 


| “This soldier is not to be harassed and 
his life made a burden to him whilst he 


| remains in my company. 





Any com- 
plaints with regard to the conduct of 
this soldier I shall scrutinize very 
closely indeed, and I trust you will see 
that he gets fair play in everything— 
fair play, mind you, but no favor.” 
Jams’ spirit of resistance was broken. 

A few days later, the adjutant being 
away, Lord W—— took the duties. At 
guard mounting he made a searching 
inspection of the men, and then stand- 
ing out in front of the ranks he asked, 
“Sergeant-major, what is the rule in 
selecting orderlies?” 

“Cleanest man on parade, my lord.” 

“Then fall out, Private Jams, and 
report yourself at the office as com- 
manding officer’s orderly.” 

The sergeant-major was startled—as 
indeed wasevery soldier on the parade— 
but he quietly remarked, “Private Jams 
is a bad character, my lord.” The 
captain did not reply, but when the 
duties had marched off he took a few 
turns on the parade-ground with the 
sergeant-major. 

‘“‘And so you think Private Jams is a 
bad character?” he asked. 

“No, my lord, I don’t think about that 
matter at all—it is notorious through- 
out the garrison. That man is a dis- 
grace to the uniform he wears.” 

“Indeed! Since when?” 

“Since he joined. Since before he 
joined. He played Old Harry with the 
railway people when on the road to the 
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depot and had to be literally dragged 
to barracks.” 

“Yes, I have heard all about that, and 
I understand that Privates Callaghan 
and Curley, who are also in my com- 
pany, were the ringleaders in that 
affair. Do you say they are bad 
characters, sergeant-major?”’ 

“Well, no, my lord, I shouldn’t exactly 
say that. They are good soldiers in 
many respects, but perhaps more could 
be said for them if they would only 
live together in peace. They were a bit 
racketty when they first came up, but 
they were sensible enough to see that 
it wouldn’t pay, my lord, and you'll 
admit they were wise in _ settling 
down.” 

“That is so. They found it would not 
pay to break regulations and run 
counter to disciplinary rules at every 
turn, as Jams has done, and, as you say, 
they were wise. Now, why do you 
object to Jams being given the chance 
to see that good conduct will pay and 
has its reward?” 

“Iixcuse me, my lord. If you will 
allow me to say so, you are putting the 
cart before the horse. If a man con- 
ducts himself properly he will obtain 
all the advantages good conduct carries 
with it in the army, but he must cer- 
tainly submit to the requirements of 
discipline before he can expect to 
receive the rewards and privileges of a 
good soldier. I am an old soldier, my 
lord, and in my opinion it would upset 
ail discipline if men were paid to be 
good instead of for being good. But 
perhaps I am not quite clear, my lord.” 

“Oh, quite clear, sergeant-major—you 
are quite clear. I follow your argument 
and see your point, but you know that 
the ordinary methods of enforcing 
discipline have been exhausted in this 
case and have completely failed. You 
have seen how stubbornly this man 
objects to be forced into harness; many 
soldiers would have broken up under 
the punishment that man has endured 
and still you have not gained a single 
point with him. What more can you 


do? Is not the case absolutely hopeless 
from your standpoint?” 
“Quite hopeless, my lord. I told the 
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colonel, months ago, that Jams’ case 
was hopeless and that there was but 
one course left—to drum him out and 
have done with him.” 

“And it is just here that I disagree 
with you, sergeant-major. When you 
would drum him out I take him in 
hand and have recourse to a different 
method of taming. You will admit that 
he was the cleanest man on parade 
to-day—he who for years has been a 
disgrace to the regiment; you say that 
the cleanest man is invariably selected 
for orderly, but you would pass over 
that man in this instance because he 
has been a rough character. Believe 
ine, sergeant-major, Jams’ elevation for 
good conduct, before all his comrades, 
will do more to keep him straight than 


all the punishment that has been 
inflicted in the past. In ninety-nine 
cases of a hundred your treatment 


would be correct, but this case is 
peculiar and exceptional; after all it is 
well to be certain that a man is utterly 
worthless before depriving the country 
of his services in the future. In that 
hard, determined man who can get 
along on a penny a day, do without 
liquor and all other small pleasures 
falling to the lot of his class and come 
triumphantly out of the terrible ordeal 
to which he has been subjected, you 
have the best possible material for a 
soldier if you can only succeed in 
moulding it to your purpose. I admit, 
if you wish, that it is risky to give the 
last chance—very risky; but when you 
see that it has been successful, then I 
say, strain a point to encourage a good 
effort.” 

“Well, my lord, you have your opinion 
of what a last chance may do, but I 
am afraid you will regret having acted 
upon it on this occasion—the first I 
believe.” 

“Yes, it is the first occasion upon 
which I have gone off the beaten track, 
but I know my man. I leok upon it as 
an experiment, and if it should turn 
out badly, as you predict, it will be the 
first time my estimate of character has 
proved faulty.” 

The colonel was right and he was 
wrong; which sounds paradoxical. 
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Private Jams’ “spirit of resistance” 
could be broken, but not by the harsh 
repressive measures hitherto adopted 
against him. 


III. 
THE TEST. 

Another punitive expedition! The 

men grumbled—some swore—at the 


prospect of hard marching, bitter priva- 
tion, hand to hand encounters with a 
fanatical foe and certain death to many, 
on another of those smail expeditions 
which, not being a general engagement, 
was counted as nothing in a campaign. 

A small column consisting of two 
companies of European 
battalion of Goorkhas, two troops of 
cavalry and a detachment of artillery 


with two field pieces, started off one | 
misty morn for the Lughman valley, its | 


duty being to raze a village or township 
supposed to harbor the marauding 
parties that had been harassing the 
rear, cutting up camp followers and 
charging down on baggage guards and 
convoy parties at every difficult point 
of the road during the past week. 

As the sun was sinking in glorious 


splendor on the evening of the second | 
day’s tramp the expeditionary party | 


was halted between two hills in the 
bed of what, in the monsoon season, was 


a surging torrent rushing over the big 


boulders which it had washed from the 
hillsides, out on to the open plains 


beyond, where it served to irrigate the | 


indigo and opium poppy fields; but it 
was now quite dry. 


there was no other course; the re- 
connoitring party which had gone for- 


ward to survey the open ground ahead | 


returned with the information that a 
large square walled village, the object 


of attack, was situated just without | 
A council of war was held | 


the gorge. 
and the brigadier in command seemed 
to have decided against immediate 
action or a night attack but to postpone 
operations until daylight on the mor- 
row. So camp fires were lighted, food 
prepared and the evening ration of rum 
issued to the tired troops, whilst the 


infantry. a | 


Not the best place | 
in which to bivouac for the night, but 
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| officers entrusted with important parts 
in the plan of attack took instructions 
| regarding the disposition of their forces 
| in the early morning before the sun 
could get far on its scorching way. 
When the sun had disappeared, and 
the night mists came creeping up 
between the hills, the men sat around 
on boulders and listened to selections 
played by the Goorkha band, songs, and 
the latest music hall ditties imported 
by the last draft from Belahti. There 
was little thought of the morrow; men 
sang and applauded and indulged in 
| chaff, more or less personal to the 
| artistes, as though they were in com- 
| fortable garrison quarters. Officers 
| mingled freely with their men and con- 
| tributed to the entertainment. 
| 
| 


Captain Lord W—— was returning 
from a consultation at the headquarter 
| tent—the only tent on the ground by the 

way, and that pitched inside out as the 
| blue lining could offer no mark to 
| possible shots from the hills—but he 

paused when passing a camp fire 
clearance where a dusky bawarchi was 
| dispensing mess tins of hot coffee in 
exchange for pice. On one of the 
| boulders near sat a sergeant, a big, 
| muscular fellow, sipping coffee from a 
| pannikin 
| 


apparently as an aid to 
thought, for he took no heed of the 
revelry around the band-stand but 


kicked his heels against the boulder and 
bowed his head between the draughts 
from his battered tin pot. Lord W—— 
vaulted lightly to a seat beside the 
sergeant. 

“Well, Sergeant Jams, is the coffee 
| good?” 

The sergeant started on hearing his 
-aptain’s voice, but quietly replied, 
“Yes, my lord, very good, and I doubt 
if your khansama could help you to 
better.” 

“‘Ah, well, I think I’ll have some too 
if you can find a mess-tin or pot.” 

Sergeant Jams soon procured some 
coffee for his captain, but brought it in 
a jug which he had foraged out from 
the coffee-stall where he also invested 
|in a few hard biscuits—cakes he called 
| them when handing them to the officer. 





“What do you think of the state of 
affairs now, sergeant? Rather a weird 
scene this, eh?” 

“Well, my lord, I was just thinking a 
man got into some queer places in the 
army, at times. These weird scenes 
are getting a bit stale now, and don’t 
come up to a well-arranged bungalow 
back in India and every man his own 
charpoy. I thought we were told off 
to punish a tribe of Afghans, but it 
don’t look much like punishing anybody 
but ourselves as yet.” 

“But surely you are not getting down- 
hearted! Why, I always’ thought 
Sergeant Jams would be about the last 
to exhibit the white feather.” 

“And you may still believe it, my 
lord. I don’t care much how things 
go for myself, but I know that the men 
don’t catch on to these trips across 
country for all they’re singing and 
dancing over there. The fact is there 
is not much to be got out of these 
affairs, my lord, except hard knocks at 
close quarters and rows about the 
number of prisoners brought to camp 
at Retreat, instead of so many head of 
eattle, and it’s not much commissariat 
beef we'll get out of this place I’m 
thinking.” 

“Well, it is tough work certainly, but 
I faney there will be no ‘row about 
prisoners’ on this occasion if all goes 
off as arranged. As to cattle, I am 
inclined to think there is a chance of 
the whole force being stampeded out 
of this gully before the morning. I 
declare I can almost sniff the commis- 
sariat beef, sergeant.” 

Sergeant Jams looked at his officer 
inquiringly. 

“Do you see those flickering lights 
about the hillsides above there?” 

“I do, my lord, and some of the men 
were arguing just now whether they 
were real lights or only glow-worms.” 

“Well, sergeant, I can tell you that 
they are real lights—lights from fires. 
And every fire means a family of 
Afghans and their cattle. Those hill- 
sides, sergeant, are literally riddled 
with caves; you cannot see them in 
daylight because of the thick brush- 
wood, and if those devils there meant 
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mischief we should be in a tight fix 
to-night. As they are showing their 
lights, however, I suppose we must 
take it that they are not particularly 
concerned about our business in their 
vicinity.” 

“But I thought the Goorkhas held the 
ridge, my lord?” 

“No. The outlying pickets are well 
up the sides I believe, but I for one 
should be more comfortable if they 
were at the top, or our column out in the 
open.” 

“Well, it’s strange to be sure,” the 
sergeant said musingly. ‘‘Here we are 
dancing and singing and kicking up 
our heels, and the people we came to 
punish are cooking their chupatties up 
there, and, I suppose, squatting round 
their fires on their haunches in a 
council of war, considering how they’ll 
clear us out. Do we go for the hills 
to-morrow, my lord?” 

“Not unless it should be absolutely 
necessary I think, but, you see, they 
may invite us up to-night. If not, our 
work I fancy will be out in the open, 
in the prettiest piece of country I have 
seen in Afghanistan. I was down at the 
mouth of the pass with the scouts, and 
the view out beyond compelled me to 
think it a pity we were here at all. 
though it is beyond doubt that there 
are crowds of armed men behind the 
walls of the village out on the plain. 
But I was going to advise you to make 
a good supper, sergeant; I fear you will 
get no other meal till our little business 
in these parts is settled. I was also 
about to advise you to get a good night’s 
rest, if possible, but those lights on the 
hillsides are ominous and——” 

Ping, ping, came the ring of bullets 
against boulders. 

“There they go,’ remarked the ser- 
geant. 

“Ah, yes, I am not surprised,” said 
the officer (and he also muttered some- 
thing about an old fool not being able 
to foresee something). “But before we 


| separate I must tell you that we shall 


be busy to-morrow if those wretched 
hill people do not spoil the game by 
rousing the country to-night. I am not 


at liberty to give you details, and you 
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must not mention our conversation to 
your men nor even to your brother- 
sergeants. I can rely upon you? Very 
well then, my company will be in for 
an ugly rush to-morrow morning, and 
perhaps you would like to put the best 
men in the front. Have you anything 
to suggest?” 

“Oh, if I knew just what the game 
was e 

“Well, I may go so far as to say that 
we shall be the first to see the interior 
of that village to-morrow if all goes 
well.” 

“In what order do we go down, my 
lord?” 

“That will depend upon the kind of 
breach the gunners may be able to 
make for us; but as the brigadier means 
to get it over early, I rather fancy we 
shall have to get through in fours.” 

The sergeant thought for a moment 
and then said: “There is not much need 
to choose amongst our men, my lord; 
but if ’twas left to me I'd put 
Callaghan and Curley in the leading 
section. They’re game for anything a 
bit exciting and would not want pusb- 
ing in a hot corner. They came up with 
me from the north and I should like 
to think we have kept company all 
through.” 

“Very well, then, Callaghan and 
Curley and the stiffest men you can 
select on the right. It will be ‘fours, 
right’ as we go down, I am pretty cer- 
tain. Have you anything further to say 
to me now, sergeant?” 

Ping, ping, ping, came the echo from 
the hills, and ping, ping, answered the 
outlying picquet. 

“No, my lord, except to thank you 
for——” 

“No friends at home, Jams?” 

“No, my lord, except perhaps a wife 
as left me for another man. That’s 
what made me take up with the recruit- 
ing-sergeant at Newcastle; but she’s no 
count.” 

“A wife, Jams!” 

“T’m afraid we'll have to take the hills 
to-night, my lord, if we are to deal with 
the village to-morrow,” and the ex- 
miner, as he turned to move away, put 
out his hand to the peer, who grasped 
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it, wrung it, and turned off in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The first shot from the hill put an 
end to the field concert in the valley; 
men dashed off to their quarters and 
soon the order was passed along for 
the troops to get what rest they might 
on the ground upon which they 
mustered; wrapped in waterproof 
sheets and blankets men_ stretched 
themselves out behind boulders and 
camp equipage, leaving it to the outly- 
ing picquet to engage the attention of 
the occupants of the caves above. An 
order was issued that no shots should 
be fired from below unless by special 
instructions; but mistakes will happen 
in the best of well-disciplined forces. 
An excited grif became conscious of the 
fact that a flash from a certain point 
on the hill was followed by a shower 
of slug around his location, and being 
unable to settle comfortably for the 
night in a hailstorm of bullets, decided 
to “take a pot” at the flash. There was 
a wild yell on the hillside and the 
youngster ejaculated “got him” as he 
pushed another cartridge into the 
breech of his rifle. “How did you get 
him?’ a comrade asked. ‘‘Aim at the 
flashes and you can’t miss ’em,’”’ was 
the reply. It is curious what little 
incidents serve to create a great com- 
motion. There was something exciting 
in answering flash by flash, and slugs 
with bullets, especially when the only 
alternative was to lay low in the dark- 
ness whilst the enemy poured down a 
steady rain of slugs. And so, notwith- 
standing the orders and the efforts of 
the officers to restrain their men, an 
exchange of shots became general. 
It became the order of the night, for 
when the cave-dwellers found out 
the exact positions of bodies of 
troops below, they commenced a regu- 
lar fusilade. 

“A weird scene,’ the captain had 
remarked to Sergeant Jams at 10 P.M.; 
at midnight it was—pandemonium. 
The scrub on the hillside had caught 
fire and the flames went leaping from 
point to point; the sounds of crackling 
fires and rifle reports, the lowing of 
cattle and occasional shrieks from 
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human throats filled the air between the 
hills; flames shooting up through 
columns of smoke served to light up 
the valley where herds of cattle were 
mixed up with troops and camp 
equipage in indescribable confusion. 
The Afghan families, men, women, and 
children, smoked out of their caves, 
endeavored to escape the flames which 
pursued them up to the ridge of the hill; 
dusky figures were leaping about in the 
flame-light; now and again a stalwart 
Afghan would pause in his frantic 
climb and level his long-barrelled 
weapon down on the valley, and having 
delivered his message clamber off again, 
unless a bullet had reached him and 
sent him disappearing into the flames 
and smoke. As the Afghans ascended, 
their cattle came plunging down to the 
enemy so sorely in need of commis- 
sariat supplies; maddened by the noise, 
the flames and the blinding, suffocating 
smoke, the animals came rushing, roll- 
ing, crashing down into the gully and 
increased the confusion there. Now 
and again the hospital coolies went 
trotting along between boulders, men 
and cattle, with heavily laden dhoolies. 
The surgeon knelt over the body of a 
sergeant of Hussars, inspecting a slug- 


shattered knee, when—thud—another 
slug! The doctor gazed fixedly at the 


sergeant’s breast for a moment, then 
from his’ knees, ejaculated 
laconically “Gone,” and passed on to 
the next case. 

When the grey dawn crept over the 
hilltops and disclosed the ravages of 
the ghastly nightwork the 
tionary force was on the move. 


rose 


Order 


had been created from chaos by a body | 


of disciplined men inured to the hard- 
ships of campaigning, and the troops 
quitted the scene of their nightwork 
in as orderly a manner as though they 
had just struck camp and were com- 
mencing the day’s march in India, 
instead of starting off to earn a break- 
fast by more perileus service. 

“The prettiest bit of country in 
Afghanistan,” Lord W—— had said, and 
indeed he might have said ‘‘in Asia” 
without fear of contradiction. A 
beautiful plain stretched away from the 





| 
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foot of the hills through which the party 
had penetrated; every yard of the 
ground as far as the eye could see was 
cultivated; a babbling brook meandered 
across the plain between the fields and 
patches of green, reminding many of 
the men of English meadows, and away 
in the distance, between hazy indica- 
tions of low-lying hills from which the 
night mist had scarcely lifted, glimpses 
were to be had of other delightfully 
green fields, refreshing indeed to the 
eyes of those who knew only of the 
route through the Khyber and the 
stony ways of the Hindoo Koosh. 

And there, in the midst of the scene, 
the centre of a beautiful picture, was 
the object of attack—doomed to destruc- 
tion. The troops knew the kind of 
place it was, inside and out; they had 
seen and explored many similar places, 
but not one so large and imposing as 
this. The mud walls stood out clearly, 
a clean-formed square with a turret 
at each corner, a picturesque addition 
to the enchanting scene; and it was 
difficult to believe that it could be aught 
else than the abode of the peaceful 


| agriculturist whose last thought was 


sentimental. 


of the desolation of war. 
But soldiers cannot 
Had not 


to be 
political 


afford 
the 


| officer and his escort been driven back 


expedi- | 





| the night? 


by force when seeking here an inter- 
view with headmen of the district? 
IIad not a marauding band been 
tracked here after cutting up defence- 
less camp followers? And was not the 
gorge through which they had pene- 
trated beautiful too in the wild 
grandeur of natural hill and torrent? 
Were not apparently peaceful herds- 
men to be seen about the hillsides in 
picturesque blue robes after the type 
of illustrations in old family bibles? 
Had not these same hillmen supplied 
milk and forage to the troops on their 
route? And how had the troops passed 
Truly they were dealing 
with a treacherous race. 

The disposition of the force was 
quickly effected; infantry in centre, and 
a troop of cavalry on either flank. The 
drivers brought their guns round at a 
gallop; with rattle and dash they were 
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unlimbered, and the tumult of war | sharp retort of rifle discharges from the 
commenced. loopholed walls of the village. Some 
“Now, my lord, your company sup- | of the shots penetrated the walls, others 
ports the guns,” the brigadier shouted, | stuck in them, but at last a portion 
and Lord W——’s men doubled forward | directly in front of the guns was seen 
and laid down around the guns. to totter and a cheer passed along the 
“What the dickens does he mean?” a | line. Another shot, and a large mass 
sergeant asked of another in the semi- | crumbled in, sending up a cloud of 
file rank. “The guns don’t want any | dust. 
support; they’ve all the world to play “Well done—lower now—not low 
about in out there, and I don’t see any | enough yet,” the brigadier called to the 
enemy to take them.” eaptain of artillery. “Put in a shell 
“Oh, it’s all a set piece, I fancy,” the | or two, please; keep the breach clear if 
other replied. “I’ll bet Lord W-—— | you can.” 
knew last night what duty he was for The wall crumbled away piece-meal, 
this morning; he’ll be wanted when the | and when an occasional shell burst 
guns move off.” over or in the enclosure shrieks and 
“Well, I’ve got Jams’ haversack, and | yells from the besieged were added to 
it’s precious heavy. I think he must | the din of rifle and artillery discharges. 
have crammed all his spare kit in it, “Just a little lower, please.” and the 
and if we’re ordered to move I shall | gleam of knives and long barrelled 
have to leave it behind; it’s quite a | jezails, and men rushing about could be 
donkey’s load.” seen through the gap, until, when about 
“Ah! Jams and his captain under- | two feet only of the wall remained at 
stand each other. Jams won’t want a/| that point, it was noticed that the 
heavy load for the job he’s on, you bet, | Afghans were busily throwing and 
and I shouldn’t wonder if that haver- | dragging obstacles across the breach. 
sack was unclaimed when we get back “They’re piling up their dead, by 
to camp.” —.,”’ shouted the sergeant in charge 
At this moment an Afghan appeared | of one of the guns as he sent a shell 
on the top of the left corner turret on | clean through the breach. And that 
the village wall, from which coign of | was enough. 
vantage he coolly commenced to fire; “Right limber up,’ came the order to 
at the gun party, passing his rifle down | the gunners, and in a few seconds the 
after each shot and receiving from | guns were careering across the infantry 
below another, which he deliberately | flank, whilst the men of Lord W——’s 
discharged and disposed of as before. | company sprang up and shook them- 
So far he was the solitary representa- | selves as they formed on the spot 
tive of the enemy against which the | vacated by the artillery. 
force had come out to do battle. “Now, my lord, are you ready?” asked 
Bang, from the first gun. The sound | the brigadier. 
of the discharge went echoing back But the captain was watching the 
around the hills in rear, and when the | antics of two men on the right of his 
smoke had cleared it was seen that the | company, and did not hear the inquiry. 
top of the left corner turret had | Private Curley stood in the front rank 
disappeared, and along with it the brave | looking straight ahead, as he should 
marksman who had perched himself on | when on parade, but his right arm was 
its summit. | jerked to the rear as he endeavored to 
“A very good shot,” shouted the | plant the butt of his rifle against the 
brigadier, “but I don’t think that fellow | thigh of his rear rank man. Private 
was doing much harm. Just go for the | Callaghan stood in the rear rank, look- 
centre of the wall now, please.” | ing at the head of his front rank man, 
The gunners went for the centre of the | as he should when on parade, but with 
wall to the music of reverberating | his left fist he was thumping Curley in 
echoes in the pass in rear and the! the small of the back. 





| 
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‘‘D——n you, men!” yelled the captain. 
“Cannot you stop fighting now; you'll 
get enough of it in a minute.” 

“Are you ready?” the brigadier again 
called out. 

“Ready, sir.” 

“Then get away quickly. Your left 
is nearly opposite the breach; fours 
left and you'll go straight in.” 

“Fours right and left wheel, my 
lord,” Sergeant Jams whispered from 
his place as right guide. 

“Fours right!—Left wheel!—Double! 
—March!” And they were off. 

“Ah, a bad start, a bad start! You 
could have saved that wheel by going 
fours left,” the brigadier shouted as the 
men trotted away; but Sergeant Jams 
and his captain smiled and exchanged 
a knowing look. 

Away they went, and their tramp 
resounded above the yells of the 
fanatics in the enclosure ahead. Away 


they went, good men and true, sorely | 


in need of a breakfast and proper rest; 
and after them, close on their heels, 
trotted four companies of Goorkhas— 
little war-devils, eager for the fray. 

“Forward!” and the whole column 
followed their brave comrades ahead. 

The little captain in command of the 
stormers was seen to suddenly spring 
forward in front of his men, for a 
moment he waved his sword in the air, 
and his voice was borne back on the 
clear morning: “Charge!” 

A ringing British cheer followed the 
command, and the little lord was up on 
the low wall at the breach, beside him 
and over-shadowing him the burly form 
of the ex-miner. Over went the leading 
section, over went Curley, over his 
comrade’s dead body Callaghan stum. 
bled forward for a few paces, and over 
Callaghan’s body went others. 

“Shabash!” the Goorkhas shouted as 
they followed on, and their kookries 
gleamed in the breach—little war- 
devils, eager for blood. 

The ferrets« were in and the rabbits 
soon commenced to scuttle. Over the 
walls they swarmed, big, stalwart 
Afghans, with greasy skullcaps, some 
in flowing robes, some with loin-cloths 
but all fierce, muscular men, 


only, 
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armed with long, gleaming knives or 
glancing rifles. Soon a stream of 
fugitives spread across the plain in rear 
of the stronghold, but they might as 
well have stayed to fight it out within 
their own walls. 

“rot! march!” sang out the captain 
of the troop of Hussars on the right 
flank. “Trot! march!” echoed the 
captain of the troop on the left. “Out 
the skirmishers!” shouted the briga- 
dier from the centre.~- There was no 
“row about prisoners” on that occasion. 
Across the plain, over the cultivated 
ground, in the poppy-fields, and leaping 
the nullahs, right down to the edge of 
the gurgling stream, the cavalry and 
skirmishers spread out; they had their 
day as well as the stormers. 

The storming party had done its 
work right well; the walled enclosure 
was clear of living foe and the victors 
| could leave the shambles. Some 

walked out with limbs roughly band- 
aged and supported by their more 
| fortunate comrades, some _ crawled 
| towards the exit, and others remained 
| to be carried out in dhoolies. A big 
sergeant, holding the body of an officer 
'in his arms as a mother would hold 
her babe, made many efforts to rise 
with his burden, but fell back each 
time with a groan. The surgeon 
| stooped and released the officer from 
| the encircling arms of the sergeant, and 
Captain Lord W- opened his eyes. 

“All right, Doe,” he exclaimed as he 
recognized the medical officer of his 
own battalion, “Iam allright. At least, 
I don’t feel any hurt just now. Do, 
like a good chap, see to that poor fel- 
low,” rolling his head to the side on 
which Jams lay. “I saw the knives 
cutting into him like—ugh!” and the 
ghastly sight presented by the now 
unconscious sergeant caused him to 
| roll his head back in the other direction. 

The bodies of Curley and Callaghan 
were buried with others in the defile, 
where the night before they had lain 
and wrangled about the effect of their 
shots at flashes on the hillside. The 
jackals will sing their dirge in wild, 
shrill, shrieking chorus; when the 
Afghans come down from their caves 
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in the morning they will shudder at the 
sight of those mounds, marking the 


spot where Feringhees halted for a | 


night and sang their strange songs; as 
they squat round their fires in the caves 
at night, and the piercing screams of 
the jackals come echoing up from the 
narrow pass below, they will whisper 
of the sharp, decisive action out on the 
plains in the early morning of the day 


on which those mounds were raised in | 


the gorge. 


The mutineers had served the pur- | 


pose for which they were intended 
when packed off in the midaight mail 


train from the north; they had stopped | 


bullets and filled a breach—‘‘And that, 
you know,” as the sergeant of the 
picquet had said years before, “is what 
we want ’em for.” 

Colonel Lord W——, C.B., goes hob- 
bling along Pall Mall; with the aid of 
an unsightly big blackthorn stick he is 
able to limp to his club. As he reaches 


the steps the doorkeeper above leaves | 
comes stumping | 


his glass-house and 
down on a wooden leg to meet him. 
Arm-in-arm the two cripples ascend, 
and when the big doors have swung 
to behind them they grasp hands with a 
firm grip. 

“Well, sergeant, here we are, two 
good soldiers knocked out before their 
time, eh? The fortune of war, ser- 
geant, the fortune of war—bad fortune 
though, eh?” 

“We did better than some, my lord,” 
the ex-sergeant replies. “I was a bit 
cut up at first at having to leave; but, 
then, I got rid of a full defaulter-sheet, 
and that was something.” 

“And what about the wife, 
How about the drunken woman 
north, eh?” 

“Oh, I’m not thinking much about 
her, my lord. She got married again, 
or went to live with the other chap she 
took up with when I enlisted; and, to 
tell the truth, my lord, I’ve got another 
missus now down at Fulham, and——” 

“What! Another wife! Why, they’ll 
be having you up for bigamy, man! 
You know, Jams, wives are like 
defaulter-sheets, you can’t shake them 
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off when once you have taken up with 
them.” 

“Well, my lord, I’m well shot of both. 
I asked the magistrate at the police 
court how I stood, and the people in 
the court laughed when they heard I 
had come home with a wooden leg and 
a plate in my head to find “the girl I 
left behind me” had gone off with 
another man. But the magistrate, he 
asked how long I had been away, and 
then he said: ‘Don’t you trouble the 
least bit about her, my good man, a 
good soldier deserves a_ better com- 
panion,’ or something like that, ‘and 
I hope you’ll make a better choice this 
time.” And so, my lord, my service got 
me out of that difficulty, and I’ve got 
ii youngster down at Fulham that I 
mean to put into the old regiment as 
soon as he’s fit for the drums.” 


RICHARD PENNY. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE NEW SPIRIT IN HISTORY. 

The appointment of Lord Acton to the 
chair of modern history at Cambridge 
is an event deserving more than the 
passing notice which it received in the 
newspapers. It seems to me, for 
several reasons, to be among the most 
important events that have for a long 


time occurred in English academical 
life. One of those reasons was indi- 


cated by Lord Acton himself in begin- 
ning his inaugural lecture. Forty years 


ago, he told us, he vainly sought 
admission as an under-graduate at 


Cambridge. Three colleges refused his 
application. Then, the religion in which 
he had been born and bred, and from 
which he has never swerved, excluded 
him even from the more liberal of the 
| two great universities. Now, he is 
| chosen by the prime minister of the day 
| to fill one of the most important pro- 
| fessorships there, and the choice is 
received with universal satisfaction. 
Trinity hastens to do honor to him, 
and to herself, by enrolling him among 
her honorary fellows. And his in- 
| augural lecture is attended by all that 
|is most distinguished in the university, 
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and most representative of its varied , 


culture. It is not easy to imagine a 
more signal token of the passing away 
of that old sectarian spirit which 
found expression in religious tests; of 
the nationalization of our great seats 
of learning, not in word only, but in 
deed and in truth. 

But there is another reason why Lord 
Acton’s appointment is of special 
importance. He is, beyond all question, 
our most learned representative of the 
modern spirit in history—the scientific 
spirit, we may call it. Hence, Lord 
Rosebery’s choice of him for the vacant 
professorship is of much significance. 
Lord lLyndhurst’s criterion, when 
appointing a judge, is said to have been, 
“The great thing is that the man should 
be a gentleman, and if he happens to 
know a little law so much the better.” 
So, former prime ministers seem to 
have thought any man of letters eligible 
for the modern history chair at Oxford 
or Cambridge, and a certain amount of 
popularity achieved in the domain of 
historical romance was regarded as a 
special qualification for it. Profound 
knowledge of the subject for the 
teaching of which the chair was 
founded was not supposed to be 
necessary. Thus, to confine myself to 
two examples furnished by my own 
university in my own time, Kingsley’s 
historical reading had certainly been of 
the most superficial kind when Lord 
Palmerston’s choice fell upon him in 
1860. Nor does there seem reason for 
believing that it subsequently became 
very profound. That widely esteemed 
novelist and divine was succeéded by 
the author of ‘““Ecce Homo,” from whom 
the praise cannot be withheld of 
sedulously devoting himself thence- 
forth to the studies which he was so 
unexpectedly called upon to direct; and 
his book on Stein is a sufficient token 
of the respectable measure of success 
which rewarded his persevering exer- 
tions. But although Sir John Seeley 
did much to justify his appointment, his 
warmest admirers would not affirm 
that he had merited it. Far otherwise 
is it with Lord Acton. His laborious 
life has been 


devoted to historical | 
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research, pursued in true _ scientific 
methods. His praise is in all the great 
Continental seats of learning as one 
of the few English savants whose 
erudition entitles hini to a place side by 
side with Niebuhr and Ranke, with 
Mommsen ard Treitschke. 

The four names which I have just 
written may serve to remind us how 
much has been done in the age in which 
we live to make the study of history 
scientific. Now it will not be amiss to 
consider briefly what that means. 
Some years ago, when casting about for 
a definition of the word science, I found 
none quite to my liking. And so I ven- 
tured upon a definition of myown: “The 
knowledge of facts as underlain by 
principles.” The two questions with 
which the historian is confronted are, 
What and Why? In our age, both 
of them are dealt with far more 
thoroughly and systematically than at 
any former time. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the great historians of Greece 
and Rome. I am very far indeed from 
undervaluing them. I think that, in 


| Some respects, they are unequalled by 





any writers of later ages. The note of 
virility is upon them in a pre-eminent 
degree; they are treasuries of great 
thoughts and heroic deeds—ministers, 
in Milton’s words, of that “complete 
and generous education which fits a 
man .o perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously, all the offices, both 
pubiie and private, of peace and war.” 
And their literary merit is as great as 
their ethical. I know not where to find 
a rival to Tacitus in concentrated 
power of diction, or to Livy in pictur- 
esqueness of phrase, or to Xenophon 
in pure simplicity of style, or to 
Thucydides in tragic force. But few 
of them are rigid analysts of the facts 
they relate; and none of them proceed 
from facts to laws. They have no true 
philosophy of causation. Even in 
Thucydides, the foremost of them, there 
is very little of the really scientific 
element. He is a great critic, a great 
thinker, a great artist. Nor does he 
omit the inquiry into causes. The 
nature of institutions, the aims of 
parties, the conflict of interests, the 
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play of passions, the eloquence 
statesmen, the strategy of warriors, all 
receive appreciative recognition from 
him. But he makes little account of 
physical and economic considerations. 
He does not discern what great factors 
in the course of events are geographical 
configuration, climatic influences, the 
condition of the arts and sciences, of 
morals and of trade. Still less does he 


apprehend that there is an inner 
necessity which largely shapes that 


course, and that this necessity has its 
origin in national character. 

I suppose it is hardly too much to say 
that Montesquieu and Vico were the 
first to seek the true laws of political 
phenomena. Indeed, to Montesquieu 
we owe a definition of those laws which 
it would be hard to better: ‘The 
necessary relations issuing from the 
nature of things.” Perhaps Leibnitz 
was the earliest thinker who really 
grasped the idea of universal causation 
in the annals of mankind. But it is to 
a later philosopher of less account than 
he, although of more account than is 
now generally understood, that we owe 
the first clear appreciation of that unity 
of history regarding which Lord Acton 
discoursed in his inaugural lecture. 
Herder’s conception of the career of our 
race as one consistent epic was a vast 
advance towards its really scientific 
study. The time would fail me to 
speak of the writers who have followed 
in his footsteps. I will merely observe 
that here, too, we may trace—as in what 
intellectual province may we not?—the 
influence of Hegel. Doubtless he gave 
2 strong impetus to the new historic 
spirit, although personally he was led 


to sacrifice facts to fancies, to sub- 
ordinate truths to theories. But, as 


Lord Acton observed, the “new era in 
history” cannot be said to have 
definitely begun until the second 
quarter of this century. It was a time 
of prodigious activity in the natural 
sciences. Evidently, their vast prog- 
ress was largely due to the excellence 
of their method. And there was a 


widely felt impulse to transfer, as far as | 


might be, that method to the moral 
sciences, and particularly to history. 
Soon, the last remains of “the atmo- 
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sphere of accredited mendacity” which 
hung over the Middle Ages cleared 
away. The superannuated traditions 
of historical rationalism, dear _ to 
the eighteenth century, disappeared. 
“Every history,” Emerson observed, 
“should be written in a wisdom which 
divined the range of our affinities and 
looked at facts as symbols. I am 
ashamed to see what shallow village 
talk our so-called history is.” It is a 
most profound saying; one of the 
flashes of genuine inspiration which 
light up from time to time the quaint 
pages of the American thinker. And it 
serves admirably to indicate a domi- 
nant characteristic of the new spirit in 
history. 

It is notable that this new spirit in 
| history is largely the outcome of that 
| vast French Revolution which was, in 
some sort, an insurrection against 
history, which aimed at effacing the 
past, as far as possible, and at making 
all things new. Duclos judged that a 
certain fermentation of general reason 
(“une certaine fermentation de raison 
universelle qui tend 4 se développer’’) 
was a distinctive note of his century. 
And so it was. The French Revolution, 
in which that fermentation issued, 
introduced the reign of general ideas. 
History has largely become a scientific 
| study of the forces that rule humanity. 
| A dispersed way of looking at things 
lis no longer possible to an intelligent 

student. Lessing writes in “Nathan 
| der Weise” of the many-sidedness of 
| things and of the difficulty of realizing 
| their connection:— 





In der Welt 
Ein jedes Ding so manche Seiten hat 
Von denen oft sich gar nicht denken liisst 
Wie sie zusammenpassen. 


| But the bistorian now accounts it his 
task to show how things hang together. 
| It is his business behind the actors in 
| this universal drama to discern the 
|} causes—the geographical, economic, 
| and ethnographical causes, as well as 
| the psychical, political, and ethical 
causes; and to understand the institu- 
tions in which those causes have em- 
bodied themselves. Every one knows 
how vastly the employment of this 
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large discourse of reason has affected 
our view of every chapter in the annals 
of our race. What a flood of light does 
Fustel de Coulange’s book, ‘‘La Cité 
Antique,” cast upon the religious and 
domestic and political institutions of 
Greece and Rome, or, in a word, upon 
the civilization of that antique world! 
How transformed are our conceptions 
of the economic and social organization 
of Germany at that most critical period 
from 1450 to 1500 by Herr Jannsen’s 
researches! What a vast debt do we 
not owe to the great work of historical 
generalization in which Taine exhibits 
to us the true condition of the old order 
in France, the causes of its overthrow, 
and the real nature of the institutions 
which the Revolution has substituted 
for it! I take these three instances at 
random. They are the first that 
present themselves to my mind. I need 
hardly observe how numerous are the 
writers who have labored so abun- 
dantly in this field—writers among 
whom are eminently seen Otfried 
Miiller and Niebuhr, Ranke and 
Mommsen, Lecky and Creighton, Alexis 
de Tocqueville and Albert Sorel— 
“belles Ames,’’ we may say, in the words 
of Montaigne: “fimes_ universelles, 
ouvertes, prestes 4 tout.” 

We have reached, then, what Lord 
Acton calls “the epoch of fullgrown 
history.” And this epoch, like all 
others, presents its own_ special 
difficulties. Not the least of these 
arises from the vastness of the ma- 
terials now available to the student of 
modern history. And when I say 
“modern history,” I mean, with Lord 
Acton, “that which begins four hun. 
dred years ago, which is marked off by 
an evident and intelligible line from 
the time immediately preceding, and 
displays, in its course, specific and dis- 
tinctive characteristics of its own.” In 
seeking to understand the events of 
these last four centuries, we are over- 
whelmed by the abundance of the 
revelations already made to us from 
the world’s archives, and daily growing 
in bulk. “Towards 18380 the docu- 
mentary studies began on a large scale.” 
They have been continued to this day 





on a seale continually growing larger. 
And we are still only “at the beginning 
of the documentary age.” “The 
Vatican archives alone,” to quote from 
the report of Lord Acton’s lecture, “now 
made accessible to the world, filled 
3,239 cases when they were sent to 
France, and they are not the richest. 
... Every country in succession has 
now allowed the exploration of its 
records, and there'is more fear of 
drowning than of thirst. The result 
has been that a lifetime spent in the 
largest collection of printed books 
would not suffice to train a real master 
of modern history. After he had turned 
from literature to sources, from Burnet 
to Pocock, from Macaulay to Madame 
Campana, from Thiers to the inter- 
minable correspondence of the Bona- 
partes, he would still feel instant need 
of inquiry at Venice or Naples, in the 
Ossuna Library or at the Hermitage.” 
It cannot be doubted that one result 
of so vast an accumulation of the 
materials of history will be to introduce 
division of labor and co-operation into 
this sphere of intellectual activity. Nor 
will that be wholly matter for regret. 
It very often happens that a man is 
admirably fitted for the work of 
critically investigating documents, and 
equipped but slenderly or not at all 
with the literary skill needed for con- 
structively employing them. Nor let it 
be supposed that this work of investi- 
gation is easy. The critical faculty is 
certainly rarer than the literary faculty. 
A document may be authentic and yet 
not true. What more authentic than 
an act of Parliament? Yet, by blindly 
pinning his faith to acts of Parliament, 
Mr. Froude was led into some of his 
worst and most fundamental errors. 
In an essay, written so long ago as 1855, 
on “The Best Means of Teaching 
English History,” he first published to 
the world his great discovery, that in 
the English statutes “both tutor and 
pupil will have before them the con. 
temporary judgment of the sober minds 
of England, pronounced with a clearness 
of insight, and often with a majesty of 
language, the influence of which no 
private imaginings of their own will 
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be able to resist.” 


long 
justly remarks: “If preambles to acts 
of Parliament were to be accepted as 
trustworthy evidence as to the facts | 
they recite, English history would be a 
very strange tale, even stranger than 


it appears in Mr. Froude’s pages.” 


Again, the authenticity of reports by | 


diplomatic agents is no guarantee of 
the truth of all the matter therein 
related. We must distinguish between 
vague general statements written home 
by ambassadors, who in bygone days 
served as a sort of Reuter’s agency, and 
particular evidence, given by them as 
eye-witnesses, or on specific grounds 
which they adduce. Moreover, 


fully scrutinized before we can deter- 
mine what weight is to be attached to 
his writings. Paolo Sarpi, for example, 
in his account of the ways of the 
Jesuits, appears to me not so much a 
witness as a moral essayist. 
should like would be to subject our 
authorities to the test of cross-examina- 
tion. We cannot do that. All we can 
do is to apply to them the critical 
process admirably described by Lora 
Acton:— 


The critic is one who, when he lights on 
an interesting statement, begins by 
suspicion. He remains in suspense until 
he has subjected his authority to three 
operations. First, he 
has read the passage as the author wrote 
it. 
and the official or officious censor on the 
top of the editor, have played strange 
tricks, and have much 
And if they are not to blame, it may turn 
out that the author wrote his book twice 


over, that you can discover the first jet, | 


the progressive variations, things added, 
and things struck out. Next is the ques- 
tion where the writer got his information. 
If from a previous writer it can be ascer- 
tained, and the inquiry has to be repeated. 
If from unpublished papers they must be 
traced, and when the fountain-head is 
reached, or the track disappears, the ques- 
tion of veracity arises. The responsible 
writer’s character, his position, ante- 
cedents, and probable motives have to be 
examined into; and this is what, in a 
different and adapted sense of the word, 
may be called the higher criticism, in 


Friedmann | 


the | 
idiosyncrasy of an author must be care. | 


What we | 


asks whether he | 


For the transcriber, and the editor, | 


to answer for. | 
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comparison with the servile and often 
mechanical work of pursuing statements 
to their root. For a historian has to be 


| treated as a witness, and not believed 
until his sincerity is ascertained. The 


maxim that a man must be assumed to be 

| honest until the contrary is proved, was 
| not made for him. The main thing to 
learn is not the art of accumulating 
material, but the sublimer art of investi- 
| gating it, of discerning truth from false- 
| hood, and certainty from doubt. It is by 
solidity of criticism, more than by the 
plenitude of erudition, that the study of 
| history strengthens, and straightens, and 
extends the mind. And the accession of 
the critic in the place of the indefatigable 
compiler amounts to a transfer of gov- 
ernment in the historic realm. 


Such is the test to which authorities 
must be subjected, as the historian 
applies himself to gathering facts 
| sufficiently numerous and sufficiently 
| sure for forming a chain of evidence. 
And here I may remark that while no 
facts in the lives of men are alien from 
him, the best and surest testimony 
concerning the condition of a people, in 
any age, is that which is given uncon- 
sciously. History, after all, is, in a 
true sense, a department of psychology. 
The phenomena which it chronicles are 
of real value as indicating things that 
do not appear: the passions, sentiments, 
convictions, and aspirationsof mankind. 
| Hence it is, if I may quote some words 
from a speech of mine at the recent 
anniversary dinner of the Literary 
Fund, that “if we would see what the 
| life of a nation at any particular period 
is, we must go to its literature. There 
is the mirror “in dem die Zeiten sich 
bespiegeln.” Every generation, before 
it passes away, reflects itself there.” 
And this, I suppose, is why Aristotle 
was led to speak of poetry as more 
philosophical and more worthy of 
serious attention than history. Simi- 
larly, one of the first of modern his- 
torians insists that literary history is 
the principal instrument of history, the 
reason being, as Taine elsewhere 
excellently says, that literature is the 
outcome of the dominant faculties of 


} 


a nation—‘“‘les facultés maitresses.” 
| Literature gives us life which has 
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passed through the fire of thought. We) but of truth. 


probably know the age of Pericles 


better than any other epoch 
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And such serene im- 
partiality is the duty of the historian. 


in all | Precisely in proportion as he is a parti- 


history, so completely has its very soul | san does he fall below the ideal of his 
been brought before us by the incom- | high calling. Joseph de Maistre said: 


parable group of great writers who 
adorned it. I am of Mr. Froude’s 
opinion that you will see best what 
Europe was in the period immediately 
preceding the Lutheran Reformation if 
you look at it through the eyes of 
Erasmus, although, as I shall have 
occasion to observe hereafter, it will be 
well not to trust Mr. Froude’s account 
of what Erasmus saw. The true 
character and work of the leaders of the 
French Revolution are indelibly im- 
pressed upon their literature, valueless 


in itself, but from this point of view of | 


exceeding importance; a literature of 
violence, of fanaticism, of hate, the 
very vocabulary picturing the conflict 
of ideas, as to religion is opposed 
nature, to superstition reason, to 
prejudice progress, to tyrants liberty. 
But let us suppose that the historian 
has judiciously collected from the 
yarious sources open to him a quantity 
of facts sufficient to constitute a chain 
of evidence, and has tested them by the 
critical process which Lord Acton so 
well described. His next step is to 
marshal those facts in their logical 
order, and so to indicate, more or less 
directly, the conclusions to which they 
point. Here is the difference between 
the critic and the judge. Now, the 
judicial mind is absolutely necessary to 
any historian worthy of the name. 
That vast arsenal of facts which 
history supplies furnishes weapons for 
all parties. It was Talleyrand, I think, 
who remarked—at all events, the 
remark is not unworthy of him— 
“Tl n’y a rien qui s’arrange aussi 
facilement que les faits.” With the 





same testimony before one, it is usually | 
| that a “distinctive note of the genera- 


possible to construct two conflicting 


histories, as the daily experience of our | 


law courts suffidiently shows. FTor- 


tunately for juries, the last word is not 
with counsel on either side, but with 
the judge, whose duty it is, without 
passion or prejudice, to sum up the 
evidence in the interest of neither party, 


“Je défends aux myopes d’écrire lhis- 
toire;’ and the saying is admirable, 
strange as it sounds in his mouth. 
Assuredly, too many historians are open 
to the charge of dealing with the past 
in the interests of the present. They 
remake it for their own purposes— 
unconsciously in many cases. They 
accommodate it to their hopes and 
fears, their likings and dislikings. 
Their political, philosophical, or re- 
ligious views shape, in advance, their 
conclusions. Lord Acton, in his lecture, 
told a characteristic story of Ranke. 
When a strenuous divine, who, like him, 
had written on the Reformation, hailed 
him as a comrade, Ranke repelled his 
advances. “You,” he said, ‘‘are in the 
first place a Christian, I am in the first 
place a historian. There is a great gulf 
between us.” I do not think it would 
be possible better to indicate how 
entirely detached the historian should 
be from party ends—should be, or at 
all events should strive to be. Abso- 
lute impartiality, I suppose, no man 
possesses. We cannot altogether divest 
ourselvyes—however hard we try—of our 
spiritual characteristics, our instinctive 


aversions, our primary intellectual 
passions. It is by men, as Schiller 
laments, not by beings of a higher 


order, that history is written :— 


O Schade 
Dass Menschen nur, nicht Wesen hoéhrer 
Art, 
Die Weltgeschichte schreiben! 


But, at all events, we may claim, in 
this new age, to have arrived at a clear 
apprehension of the judicial character 
of the historian. Lord Acton observed 


tion of writers who dug so deep a trench 
between history as known to our grand- 
fathers and as it appears to us is their 
dogma of impartiality.” It much 
to have elevated it into dogma. 
And perhaps what has than 
anything contributed bring 


is 
a 
more 


else to 
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that about is the perception that not 
the absolute but the relative rules in 
history. 

I should like to dwell upon this for 
a moment. The judgments which the 
historian gives are judgments of right 
and wrong. The same great laws and 
principles of ethics which dominate the 
individual life of humanity dominate 
also the collective life of humanity. 
Napoleon was wont to urge that there 
are two moralities—one for private, 
and one for public affairs—the morality 
of every-day life, ruled by considera- 
tions of justice and injustice, and the 
morality of statesmen and of warriors, 
ruled by considerations of failure and 
success. And these two moralities, he 
thought, are contrary the one to the 
other—‘“‘la petite morale est ennemi de 
la grande.” But no; it is not so. There 
are not two moralities. In public life, 
as in private, the most important words 
are right and wrong. The moral law 
is the fundamental fact not only of 
individual existence, but of the social 


order. It is the sun of righteousness, 
illuminating the world of rational 
being. I think it is the recognition of 


the pages of the greatest of ancient 


historians. Justice, honor, gratitude, 
religious convictions, are held by 


Thucydides to be the principles prop- 


state, as of man with man. And there 
was nothing more valuable in Lord 
Acton’s lecture than the portion of it in 
which he insists upon this doctrine. 
“T exhort you,” he said, with an 
earnestness which took us captive, as 
we listened to him—“I exhort you never 
to debase the moral currency, or to 





| s'appelle Christianisme, 
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stern motto of the Edinburgh Review 
applies literally to the historian: “Judex 


damnatur cum nocens_ absolvitur.” 
But, on the other hand, we must 
remember the caution of Words- 
worth:— 


He only judges right who weighs, com- 
pares, 

And in the sternest sentence which his 
voice 

Pronounces, e’er remembers charity. 


We must ever bear in mind how 
strangely good and evil are _ inter- 
mingled in this confused drama of 
human existence; how ‘full of the notes 
of frailty” are even the noblest chapters 
in the great volume of the world’s 
annals. Hence the historian needs a 
certain suppleness of intellect, a certain 
gift of universal sympathy. He should 
see with “larger other eyes” than 
ordinary men. It is never, as was once 
fondly imagined, all error on that side, 
all truth on this. Consider, for ex- 
ample, what I personally account the 
greatest fact in the career of our race: 
“ce fait fécond, unique, grandiose, qui 
” to quote the 


: . ‘ apni | words of Renan. Well, I suppose that 
this truth which gives such dignity to | 


| moral level of humanity. 


only irreligious fanaticism will deny 
how vastly Christianity has raised the 
But, on the 
other hand, I do not see how any philo- 


apn : : | sophical student can deny that, in some 
erly guiding the relations of state with | I y 


lower the standard of rectitude, but to | 


try others by the final 


maxim that | 


governs your own lives, and to allow no | 


man and no cause to escape the undy- 


ing penalty which history has the 
power to inflict on wrong. If,” he 
added, “in our uncertainty we must 


often err, it may be sometimes better 
to risk excess in rigor than in indul- 
gence, for then, at least, we do no injury 
by loss of principle.” 


To all this I heartily subscribe. The 


| Lutherthum 


respects, it arrested the merely intellec- 
tual development of humanity. Again, 
even in things evil there is often a soul 
of goodness. The two great move- 
ments in that portion of history which 
we have called modern, are the Lu- 
theran Reformation and the French 
Revolution. We know Goethe’s judg- 
ment of them. 
Franzthum driingt in diesen verworrenen 
Tagen wie ehmals 
es gethan ruhige Bildung 
zuriick. 
This seems to me unquestionably true. 
Beyond doubt, the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion and the French Revolution threw 
back the pacific culture so dear to 
Goethe. But Goethe, we may rest 
assured, never for a moment supposed 
that this is the whole truth about those 
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vast and many-sided movements. And 
such a view is quite impossible to us, 


who are in a much better position than 
Goethe was for understanding them, 
thanks to the laborious researches of a 
multitude of scholars, among whom 
Jannsen and Taine are the best known, 
and are perhaps the best worth know- 
ing. I remember well how, when 
Taine’s great undertaking, ‘Les Ori- 
gines de 
was somewhat far advanced, a cry of 
horror went up from contemporary 
Jacobins. “Il détruit la légende,” they 
wailed. No doubt, such is the net 
result of his monumental work, a mas- 
terpiece of indefatigable, impartial, and 
luminous analysis, although encum- 
bered with a superfluous accumulation 
of sterile details. Jannsen has done the 
like for the Lutheran Reformation, 
putting it before us in its raw and 
repulsive reality. No man who does 
not choose to dwell in what Matthew 
Arnold called “his own private dark- 
ness” can now think of the year 1521 or 
of the year 1789 as the date of the 
beginning of a new era of grace and 
truth. The immediate fruit of the 
French Revolution, as of the Lutheran 
Reformation, was anarchy, vandalism, 
popular enslavement, the negation of 
the rights of conscience, and the disso- 
lution of morals. But, assuredly, each 
was what I may call a logical crisis in 
the world’s history; each was an up- 
rising, essentially just in its inception, 
against a state of things grown intol- 
erable, and not to be ended by pacific 
means. Yes, and latent in each was a 
true idea, the vindication of which was 
necessary to the progress of mankind. 
Surely we must say of each of these 
vast movements, in the words of Lord 
Acton, that its “indestructible soul is 
the equal right of every man to be 
unhindered by men in the fulfilment of 
his duty to God.” 

So much as to the scientific spirit in 
history. But history is not only a 
science. Itisalsoanart. To bea great 
historian one must be a great artist. 


That incommunicable’ attribute of 
genius, creative or poetic power, is 


necessary to any one who would make 


la France Contemporaine,” | 
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| the past live before us. This has been 
|admirably expressed by Taine in a 
passage of his “Essay on Livy:” “Dans 
Vhistorien il y a le critique qui vérifie 
|les faits, ’érudit qui les recueille, le 
| philosophe qui les explique; mais tous 
| ces personnages restent cachés derriére 
|le poéte qui raconte.” I suppose that 
in the present day we are not likely to 
lese sight of this truth. Our danger 
rather is to forget that without learn- 
ing, accuracy, critical power, good 
sense, candor, no literary gifts, however 
brilliant, will enable any one to write 
anything worthy of the name of history. 
The man who does not possess these 
endowments is absolutely disqualified 
for the work of the historian. Thus 
was it with the late Mr. Froude. I take 
it that he may properly be ranked 
among the greatest masters of word- 
painting in the English language. 
There are passages in his writings—for 
example, his account of the judicial 
murder of Sir Thomas More, or of the 
destruction of the French and Spanish 
floating batteries before Gibraltar— 
which have seldom been surpassed in 


splendor of diction and dramatic 
power. But here all the praise that can 


be honestly bestowed upon him ends. 
He was incapable of critically investi- 
gating facts. Nay, he was incapable, 
congenitally incapable, I believe, even 
of correctly stating them. A _ less 
judicial mind probably never existed. 
There is hardly a page of his which is 
not deformed by passion, prejudice, and 





| poate. He is everywhere an advo- 
|cate, and an utterly unscrupulous 
advocate. His predecessor in the chair 


of modern history at Oxford once said: 
“When we have read Mr. Froude’s 
account of any matter, we know, at all 
| events, one way in which it did not 
| happen.” I think this was too strongly 
said. According to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the father of lies himself 
sometimes tells the truth: “Interdum 
diabolus veritatem loquitur.” I would 





put the matter somewhat differently. 
It has happened to me, in the course of 
my own poor historical studies, to go 
over much of the ground trodden by 
| Mr. 





Froude. And the conclusion to 
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which I was long ago led is that it is | 
| of ecclesiastical historians, with whose 


never safe to accept any statement upon 
Mr. Froude’s mere word. It is, how- 
ever, only lately that my eyes were 


opened to the full extent of what is | 


euphemistically called his inaccuracy. 


| 


In the autumn of last year his book on | 


Erasmus reached me. On turning over 


its fascinating pages I was much taken | 


aback by some of the things attributed 


to the great humanist in the “abbre- | 


viated translations” 
chanced at the time to be myself deep 


of his letters. I | 
| mythical element 


in Erasmus, an author whom I have for | 


some years carefuliy and _ closely 
studied; and the folios of the Leyden 
edition of his works lay before me. I 
proceeded to compare Mr. Froude’s 
“abbreviated translations’ with the 
original, and, I confess, the result 
transcended my expectations. I found, 
in well-nigh every page, distortions, 
more or less gross—sometimes very 
gross—of Erasmus’s meaning; things 
attributed to him directly contrary to 
what he really wrote; things of which 
the Latin presents no trace at all. 
What is the explanation of this 
irrational devotion to “the thing that is 
not’? In the “Catechism of the 
Council of Trent,” mendacity 
described as “a disease of the 
generally incurable.” I believe that 
with some persons this disease is con- 
genital, just as kleptomania is with 
others. Probably most of us have per- 
sonally known sufferers from pseudo- 
mania. To take an example from 
fiction, the Rev. Charles Honeyman, in 
Thackeray’s novel, appears to have 
been thus afflicted. “Charles,” said 
Fred. Bayham, “you had, even from 
your youth up, a villainous habit; it’s 
my belief you’d rather lie than not.” I 
once heard of a pseudomaniac who ex- 


is | 
mind | 
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tain it is that, like a well-known school 


temper he had much in common, how- 
ever alien from their beliefs, he pre- 
ferred to have facts of his own making. 
Indeed, he confesses as much, with 
curiously candid cynicism, in what we 
must, I suppose, regard as his “Apo- 
logia pro Historia Sua,” his “Divorce 
of Catherine of Aragon.” “I do not 
pretend to impartiality. . . . In a book 
written with such convictions, the 
cannot be wholly 
wanting.” 

The question is often asked, “What, 
after all, can history teach us?’ As- 
suredly, the sort of historical romance 
which writers of the school of Mr. 
Froude give us as history can teach us 
little. It serves chiefly to confirm our 
prejudices, to confuse our judgments, 
to congeal our hearts. But history, 
which is really such, can teach us many 
lessons of great practical value. And 
I do not know that they have been 
better indicated by any one than by a 
writer of our own times, who in spirit 
and tone presents a most instructive 
contrast to the late Oxford professor. 
It is a relief to turn from Mr. Froude’s 
pages, always brilliant, indeed, but 
nearly always blundering and bluster- 
ing, bitter and brutal, to the impartial 
accuracy, the magisterial serenity, the 
sustained self-command which breathe 
through the writings of Mr. Lecky— 
writings manifesting a skill in truly 
discerning and in logically marshalling 
facts, a power of ratiocination, a 


| severity of taste, a purity of style, that 


| who 


make them a model of what history 
ought to be. I would refer my readers, 
would know this admirable 


| writer’s views on the political value of 


cused himself on the ground that he did | 


not care to plagiarize from fact. I do 


not know whether Mr. 


have adopted that apology. But cer- 


1 Some characteristic specimens of these per- 
formances of Mr. Froude will be found in an arti- 
cle on Erasmus in the Quarterly Review of last 
January. To have 
enumerated all Mr. Froude’s errors would have 
taken up the whole article. 


They are only specimens. 


| has 


history, to the weighty lecture in which 
he has unfolded them. Here I will 
merely quote one sentence from it 


Froude would | which exhibits, as I judge, the conclu- 


“He who 
true 
many 
very 
And 
add, 
thousand 


sion of the whole matter. 
learnt to understand the 
character and tendencies of 

preceding ages is not likely to go 
far wrong in estimating his own.” 
the reason why this is so, I may 
was clearly indicated two 
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years ago by 


nesian War” to those who “are desirous 


to have a true view of what has hap- | 


pened and of the like or similar things 


which in accordance with human 
nature will probably hereafter hap- | 
pen.” 


History is the record of change. But 
there is one thing that does not sub- 
stantially change, and that is what 
Tennyson calls “the basis of the soul.’ 
And this is precisely the reason why the 
muse of history is also the spirit of 
prophecy. Even the far-off times of 
Thucydides himself are rich in lessons 
for us in this nineteenth century. 
Indeed, there are few pages in any 
writer more worthy of serious study 
by statesmen of our day than those 
wherein he traces the demoralizing 
influence of that party spirit which was 
so soon to lay his country in the dust. 
And here I may remark how curious a 
parallel is suggested, by the recently 
discovered work of Aristotle, between 
the story of the fall of the illustrious 
Hellenic republic and our own re- 
cent political career. The constitu- 
tional history of Athens extends over 
less than two centuries. Beginning 
with Solon, and reaching its greatest 
splendor under Pericles, it terminates, 
twenty-four years after his death, in 
the irremediable disaster of A®gospo- 
tamos. We know, with much fulness 
of detail, the course of Athenian 
politics during those twenty-four years 
—one radical change after another in 
the constitution (eight took place in the 
nine years between 412 and 403), one 
faction leader outbidding another for 
popular support, but all really indif- 
ferent to everything save the acqui- 
sition or retention of place and power, 
and meanwhile ‘the consummation 
coming past escape.” Such is the brief 
epitome which the world’s greatest 
political thinker puts before us; and 
surely it may wéll suggest to us most 
anxious questionings. 
the history of our is 


own times 


peculiarly pregnant with direct teach- 
ing to ourselves. The experiments made 
by other countries in political problems 


But, of course, | 
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Thucydides. 
dresses his “History of the Pelopon- | to all save those who have closed the 


He ad- | confronting us are object-lessons visible 


eyes of their understanding, than 
which, as Butler notes, nothing is 
| easier. Let me point to two such. And 
| in doing so I will employ the words of 
a thinker whose breadth of judgment 
and independence of mind give him a 
special claim upon the attention of the 
party which calls itself Liberal, and 
which at one time was wont with 
reason to recognize in him its chief 
oracle. A sophism now much in favor 
with many members of that party is 
the identification of civil and religious 
liberty with the unchecked domination 
of majorities told by the head. It isa 
sophism which the most elementary 
acquaintance with the facts of history 
should suffice to refute. “Experience 
proves,” writes Mill, in one of his essays 
—and assuredly it does prove—“that the 
depositaries of power who are mere 
delegates of the people—that is, of a 
majority—are quite as ready (when 
they think they can count on popular 
support) as any organ of oligarchy to 
assume arbitrary power, and encroach 
unduly on the liberty of private life.’ 
Again, one of the demands most fre- 
quently made by those who pique them- 
selves on being “advanced” Liberals is 
that members of the House of Com- 
mons should receive salaries from the 
public funds. Mill strenuously resisted 
the proposal, in his book “On Repre- 
sentative Government,” as_ tending 
inevitably to the deep degradation of 
the Legislature. Mill’s ‘“Representa- 
tive Gevernment” was written in 1861; 
and the history of the civilized world 
during the thirty-four years which have 
since passed away has most emphat- 
ically corroborated theopinion expressed 
in it on this matter. In every country 
where the payment of Parliamentary 
representatives has been introduced, 
“the business of a member of Parlia- 
ment” has become “an object of desire 
to adventurers of a low class’—a pro- 





fession ‘‘carried on, like other pro- 
fessions, with a view chiefly to its 
pecuniary returns, and under the 


demoralizing influences of an occupa- 





tion essentially precarious.” 
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But, of course, the question whether 
history possesses any practical value 
depends upon another—whether we are 
endowed with any real power to shape 
the course of events. History ex- 
hibits the play of forces, the operation 
of laws, which, from generation to 
generation, are the selfsame. But of 
what kind are those forces, those laws? 
Are they all merely physical, like the 
forces of matter, the laws binding 
nature fast in fate? That brings us to 
the issue which divides the two great 
schools of thought in history as else- 
where. It is an issue turning mainly 
on human personality; whether man is 
nothing more than “a willy-nilly cur- 
rent of sensations” or is_ really 
possessed of true causality. It would 
be out of place here to enter upon a 
metaphysical discussion. To me, the 
Determinist view of the collective as 
of the individual life of humanity—the 
view which makes of it mere physiology 
and mechanism—seems clearly false. I 
so account it for this reason—to give 
no other—that it is flatly opposed to 
the testimony of consciousness. But, 
unquestionably, it veils or distorts a 
truth. What is called fatality no doubt 
plays a large part in the affairs of man. 
“Things are what they are. Their 
consequences will be what they will 
be.” Yes; there is a necessity issuing 
from the nature of things. The action 
of economical and physical causes is 
incessant. There is a physiological 
side to human history. But the action 
of moral causes, of the ideas, volitions, 
virtues, vices, whether of individual 








men or of nations of men, is incessant | 


also. There is a psychological side to 


human history. And it is the more 
important side. Hence I claim to 
include history among those moral 


sciences which have the free actions of 
men—relatively, not absolutely free— 
for their subject-matter; nay. to reckon 
it a province of psychology. We are 
told that behind the phenomena we 
must discern the law, behind contin- 
gency necessity, behind will nature. 
True, but to concede, or rather to main- 
tain, this—for assuredly we must main- 
tain it—is not to convert history into 


| or the laws of comfort, 
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a kind of social physics. to make of it, 
as the Germans say, “eine reine 
Naturgeschichte.” Man is not bound 
fast in fate. The very condition of his 
progress is to emancipate himself from 
the law of physical fatality. The 
Roman poet has formulated it in one 
line: “Et mihi res non me rebus sub- 
jungere conor.” Human history, 
viewed as a whole, seems to me the 
record of the gradual triumph of the 
forces of conscience and reason over 
the blind forces of inanimate nature 
and the animal forces of instinct and 
temperament in man. That civiliza- 
tion consists solely in the knowledge 
and observance of the laws of physical 
nature I consider the stupidest of 
sophisms. The elements of civilization 
are chiefly moral. The main progress 
of mankind—all other progress is sub- 
ordinate to it—lies in the development 
of the ethical idea which, existing in 
our nature as a form of the mind, an 
element of human personality, has 
ever more and more unfolded itself in 
history as the vivifying principle of 
those ordinances and _ institutions 
whereby we live as civilized men; as 
the justification of the common might, 
which without it would be mere brute 
force. Hegel’s dictum is profoundly 
true, that the philosophy of history is 
the philosophy of spirit, which traces 
the evolution of reason, manifesting 
itself as the State. 

The greatest lesson written on human 
bistory appears to me to be this of 
progress, consisting, above and before 
all things, not in our ever-advancing 
insight into the laws of physical nature 
but in our 
deeper apprehension, as the ages roll 
on, of the sacredness and worth of man 
as an ethical being endowed with voli- 
tion, choice, responsibility. There are 
those who warn us from time to time of 
much in our existing civilization 
sadden and distress, and to give rise 
to gloomy forebodings. I do not deny 
that their minatory denunciations are 
too well warranted. How can we deny 
it when, as we look around us we see 
on all sides the worship of Mammon, 
and matter, and mechanism, the enfee- 


to 
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real superiorities, the disposition to | 
drift hopelessly before currents of | 
popular caprice, to throw responsibility 

upon events, to acquiesce in established | 
facts regardless of their ethical signifi- | 
eance, and to justify everything by | 
paradoxes? Yes, they have too ample | 
warrant, these censors of the age. 
Still, if we look to the past, if we survey 
human history as a whole, or even those 
recent centuries of it which we call 
modern, must we not assuredly believe 
that | 


In the unreasoning progress of the world 
A wiser spirit is at work for us, 
A better eye than theirs? 


In particular, 





I find myself fully | 
agreeing with Lord Acton that | 
“achieved liberty is the one ethical | 
result that rests upon the converging 
and combined conditions of advancing 
civilization;’ that “progress, in the 
direction of organized freedom, is the 
characteristic fact of modern history 
and its tribute to the theory of Provi- 


dence.” I see ruling in history—its 
study would be wholly destitute of 


significance or value to me if I did not 
—a moral order, a reason of things, an 
ideal. I am convinced that it is the 
privilege of every man, by conforming 
himself to that order, that reason, that 
ideal, to forward, according to his 
measure, the progress of the world; to 
be a fellow-worker in the fulfilment of 
that unending purpose which runs 
through the ages; a helper in the accom- 
plishment of that “far-off divine event 
to which the whole creation moves.’ 
And in this conviction I find an anchor 
of the soul, sure and steadfast, amid 
the scandals, the defeats 
of good causes, the triumphs of false 
principles, of which history is full; I 


the crimes, 


1IT am reminded here of some admirable words 
of Herder: “Also haben wir nicht zu zweifeln, 
dass jede gute Thitigkeit des menschlichen Ver- 
standes nothwendigeinmal die Humanitiit befir- 
dern miisse und befirdern werde. . . . Es waltet 
Giite Schicksale der Menschen; 
daher es keine schénere Wiirde, kein dauerhafteres 
und reineres Gliick gibt, als im Rathe derselben 
zu wirken.”’ (Ideen zur Geschichte der Menschheit, 
book xv. 4, 5.) 


eine weise im 
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find an invincible assurance of our true 
greatness, though, indeed, we be “such 
stuff as dreams are made of.” 


We men, who in the morn of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish—be it so! 

Enough if something from our hands have 
power 

To live, and act, and serve the future 
hour; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, through 

faith’s transcendent dower, 

feel that we are greater than we 

know. 


We 


W. S. LILLY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“EOTHEN” AND THE ATHEN-EUM CLUB. 
BY LADY GREGORY. 

The Athenzeum is one of the most 
important clubs in England, and as the 
number of members is limited to one 
thousand two hundred it is very difficult 
to get admitted to it. No stranger is 
allowed on any pretext, to go beyond the 
hall of the club. Great authors, politi- 
cians, statesmen, and men of distinction, 
generally form the bulk of the members of 
this club. 

It is not a large building, but it is a 
very fine one. You enter the door, which 
shuts itself noiselessly behind you, and 
come into a big hall heated with fires on 
both sides. Inside the door is the office 
of the chiei porter, where you can get 
every information about the members of 


the club, and where the members get 
their letters. There is one _ staircase 


leading down to the smoking and billiard 
rooms, another up to the drawing-room 
and library; both are covered with sound- 
killing carpets. It is a magnificent 
library; silence reigns throughout. The 
room is generally full of great men of 
letters reading books of reference, and 
writing books for the enlightenment of 


others. This sight inspires one with 
respect. I observed they were al! old 
men; and this is but natural, for one 
cannot, generally speaking, be  dis- 


tinguished till he is old. 


Such is the description given of the 
Athenzum by an Indian chief-justice, 
who put on record his impressions of 
England some few years ago. 


I trust 
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his account of the interior of that 
classic edifice may be a correct one. It 
has always been a home of mystery to 
those who, like myself, frequently pass- 
ing, note with respectful admiration the 
backs of distinguished heads in relief 
against a background of outspread 
newspapers. 

Once indeed echoes from within used 
to reach me. Those were the days—or 
nights—of the round table, of which 
Hayward, Kinglake, Chenery, were the 
ruling spirits. 

But many have been the changes 
within the last decade. Without, the 
building has become a whited sepul- 
chre; within, to many, many, as to me, 
it is ‘peopled by ghosts.” I wonder if 
ever in the small hours of the night, 
when the rooms are deserted and Pall 
Mall is silent, they return invisible to 
their old haunts. 

“Where treasure has been buried 
there will the spirit return,” quotes 
Heine, and desires to hide some sous 
under a paving-stone of the Paris 
Boulevards. And perchance some of 
those who haunted these well-known 
rooms in their lifetime may, with wist- 
ful forethought, have slipped some 
small coin behind the wainscot. 

Midnight has struck. The 
lights up again. Affable 


library 
familiar 





ghosts flock in, rustling sheets of the | 


Some listen with 
with irritation, 
shambles across the 


evening papers. 
amusement, 
Hayward again 


some as 


floor, proclaiming in his harsh voice | 


how an ambassador has asked him to 


review his book, or the wife of a lord | 


chancellor to defend her husband’s 
memory, mentioning dukes without a 
prefix as, diving into a dingy pocket, he 
brings out a letter from the reigning 
prime minister. 

Again the little round table in the 
north-eastern corner of the dining-room 
is laid for three, and we hear the gentle 
“Heavens!” of Kinglake contrasting, as 
treble to bass, with the more forcible 
expletives of Hayward, who lays down 
the law as one born a dictator, on some 
subject adopted as his own. 

It may still be some new work on 
Byron he rends in pieces. “How dare 


| 
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any one attempt to say anything about 
Byron that I have not said? Why should 
any one read dull and pretentious 
books giving no new information, pre- 
tending to defend him, and leaving him 
with a worse reputation than before? 
How dare the Times review a book on 
that subject and speak well of it with- 
out consulting me?” 

Placid Chenery is roused to answer, 
but is met with, “I wonder you can ven- 
ture to set up your judgment against 
mine! I knew Byron’s most intimate 
friends; I knew M. M. and X. and Y. 
and Z., and Lady —— has answered 
every question I set her, and no one 
else knows anything of the matter.” 
Chenery hopelessly succumbs to such 


a peal of words; Kinglake’s eyes 
twinkle with subdued malice, a de- 
lighted onlooker at all battles. Some 


one crosses the trail by telling of a 
letter on the subject in a weekly paper, 
and Hayward trots off to look at it, 
head down, grinding his teeth, still 
muttering threatenings and slaughters, 
while poor Chenery, relieved, leans 
back, gently twiddles his thumbs, and 


calls for an unaccustomed glass of 
punch. 
Hayward’s death was the first to 


break the circle in 1884, and Kinglake's 


gentle presence was constant beside 
him during the long illness. Their 
| very unlikeness seemed to bind them 
to one another. On January 28 he 


| wrote to me: “I have been within the 





last hour at poor Hayward’s bedside. 
His bodily weakness is now extreme, 
but he is easier in some respects than 
he was, and he suffers no actual pain. 
I believe there is nothing in his ailment 
which, apart from his age, would pre- 
clude a hope of his recovery. To-day, 
however, he did actually say that he 
felt stronger.” 

But the end was near, for on Feb- 
ruary 12 he writes again, in genuine 
sorrow, though not in conventional 
words, “Yes, I was sure you would feel 
the loss of our long dominant friend 
Hayward.” And after some_ kind 
expressions on our friendship he adds, 
“And remember he was one who did 
not set up false idols, or even allow 
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others to set up false idols for them- 
selves.” 

That was a true appreciation of 
Hayward’s character. A little arro- 
gant, a little overbearing, he had by 
genius, by experience, by study, gained 
the power of forming an opinion on men 
and on books that was sought and 
accepted by the highest intellects of the 
day. He knew that he saw to the core 
of politics and of literature with a 
keener and clearer eye than is bestowed 
upon many, and it angered him when 
his verdict was not accepted at once 
and without hesitation. But there was 
a very kind heart within that bent 
form, and the eyes under that shaggy 
penthouse could flash sympathy as well 
as scorn. He liked letting his influence 
be known, and the dignified Quarterly 
was sometimes ill pleased at finding 
that he had proclaimed himself in the 
drawing-rooms of Mayfair as one of the 


human mouthpieces through which 
that majestic oracle was at the moment 
speaking. 


But if he laid a little too much stress 
on his own achievements in the dis- 
covery and recognition of genius, he 
would take equal pleasure in repeating 
some appreciative word of a friend that 
had chanced to meet his ear. He would 
take trouble also in introducing some 
one he thought worth it to society 
which would be useful to him. Then 
indeed, should that friend speak in all 
innocence of the assemblies he had been 
taken to as one to the manner born, 
Hayward’s wrath would explode: 
% ‘ , ete., ete, he would 
been admitted to the 

at those houses with- 


have 
hall 


never 
servants’ 
out me!” 

His conversation was flexible and his 
recollections inexhaustible; he liked to 
talk of the changes he had witnessed 
in his long life in London. I must re- 
cord his bearing witness to the great 
increase in the efficiency of the clergy, 
and the respect paid to their devotion 
and energy. in vivid contrast to the 
estimation they were held in half a 
century ago. Though he would add, 


with the touch of mockery he could sel- 
dom quite resist, “But I don’t know, 
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when they accept Darwinism, what 
they do with Adam and Eve.” 


Society he often fumed against; 


poker-playing had ruined it, he 
declared, and the loud talking at 
dinner-tables. But beauty, he con- 


fessed, had remained at its highest 
| level, and I remember him at a party 
| in Downing Street seized with a desire 
| to present the Chinese ambassador to 
Lady Dalhousie, just to see what effect 
' her dazzling loveliness would produce 
| on him. 

Even the Athenzeum was not sacred 
to him. He would delightedly tell how 
on the annual migration to the United 
Service Club its members complain 
| that the bishops steal all their umbrel- 
las. And Kinglake, with equally mis- 
chievous delight, had a counter-story, 
that when the librarian was asked for 
at the United Service, the answer was, 
“Please, sir, he’s in the dining-room 
carving the roast-beef!”’ 
| It was another member 
| brilliant company who, inveighing as do 
|}all good Athenzeumites against the 
| cookery, was asked, “Why don’t you 
| get the bishops to make a fuss?” 
| “What!” was the answer; “must I turn 
| 
| 
| 


of that 


to the bishop dining nearest me and 
cry, ‘O man of God, there is death in 
the pot!” 

I wonder if such trivial jokes ever 
| enliven those lofty rooms in these days. 
| Or is the account of my M ‘ammedan 
friend correct, and do all t .c members 
now sit “reading books of reference”? 

Politicians may well read there, or 
elsewhere, for many years to come, the 
brilliant essays, and students the 
“Faust,” and bon vivants the “Art of 
Dining’’—the chief though inadequate 
memorials of Abraham Hayward’s very 
remarkable and “dominant” life. 

Chenery was a less incisive person- 
ality. His soul was that of a student, 
and dwelt with the Oriental lore he was 
so great a master of. His heart was 
large—wider than all the sheets of the 
Times spread out together—and his love 
of all things lovely and of good report 
was stronger by far than of influence 
or political sway. But his sense of 
| duty was strongest of all, and he did 
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his best to guide the great journal 
wisely and well. He liked to dine with 
friends, or to entertain them at dinner 
in his quiet chambers; but bustling into 
the busy world to “keep in touch with 
it” was not his métier. His Athenzeum 
friends brought himsuch morselsof fact 
and criticism as served his purpose. 
The law of kindness was on his lips. 
The hardest thing I ever heard him say 
was of some acquaintance, that he 
“could not think much of him since he 
found he had a habit of binding his 
Bradshaws.” I may indeed write him 
down fitly as “the gentlest of my 
friends.” 

Once in my girlhood I, who seldom 
heard of books, and who grew up in a 
house without a Shakespeare, and in a 
province without a bookstall, caught 
the words of one friend to another, 
“What do you consider the most bril- 
liant book of the last half-century?” 
And the answer that came was 
“Kothen;” and a sequel to the answer 
was a present to me of a copy of the 
book itself, with the frontispiece of 
impaled skeletons, afterwards brought 
up as evidence in the Bulgarian atrocity 
controversy. 

I took it to my heart at once, and 
there it has ever since remained. 
“Thank you so much for recommending 
me ‘Eothen’” a schoolboy friend wrote 
to me in after-days, “and please tell 
me of some more books like it.” But he 
has grown to manhood, and the books 
“like ‘Eothen’” have not yet appeared. 

So when I came into the world of 
London, and began to see in the flesh 
those whose voices had reached me 
through the stone walls of the West, 
one of those I most ardently desired to 
meet was Kinglake. 

Our real friendship began at the time 
of the Egyptian war, or rather at its 
close in 1882. Some leading news- 
papers were clamoring for the execu- 
tion of Arabi, and—what seemed more 
menacing—Mr. Gladstone had written 
to Hayward, in reply to a supposition 
that such an act would be impossible, 
that he “hoped it might not be found 
necessary.” The Times published an 
account of “Arabi and his Household,” 
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written by me in his defence, and King- 
lake had been interested by it, and had 
constantly been at our house in St. 
George’s Place, talking over Egyptian 
and other affairs of the East. He 
writes to my husband on October 13:— 


I am horrified at the idea of there being 
really ground for alarm (as you seem to 
think there is) with respect to the fate of 
Arabi. Unless it is made clear to English 
investigators, and by English modes of 
proof, that he is guilty of the massacres 
at Alexandria or the cruelties perpetrated 
elsewhere, the notion of his being put to 
death would be revolting—so revolting 
that I can hardly think on reflection such 
a thing is possible. Our people can’t be 
so idiotic as to fancy that, if wrong is 
done, they can shelter themselves behind 
their own puppet, and say that the puppet, 
not they, did the deed. 

Of course, with my feeling on the sub- 
ject, I should feel it a duty to do anything 
in the direction you suggest that I could 
hope might be of the least use, but I fear 
I am too much “off the line” of public 
affairs to be able to interfere at all use- 
fully; and, as regards the 7'imes, there is 
on their part (and not unnaturally) the 
strongest possible hostility towards me, 
arising out of what I had to say about 
them in my Crimea book. 

I will be at the Athenzeum to-morrow 
afternoon at six o’clock upon the chance 
that you may come thither and that we 
may confer on the subject. 


He readily subscribed towards the 
fund for the defence of Arabi (the cost 
of which was in the end almost entirely 
borne by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt), but he 
would not write directly to the Times, 
for the reasons given above. He con- 
sented, however, to write a private 
letter on the subject, with permission 
to publish. This he promised for a 
certain day, but the morning post 
brought no letter. Presently a mes- 
senger came across the park with a 
note saying that he had not yet quite 
satisfied himself as to the expressions 
to be used, but would send the letter 
in the afternoon. It came about three 
o’clock, but he himself followed, and 
before he left he had thought of some 
new turn to give a sentence to render 
its meaning more distinct, and before 
it finally left his hands the trial hac 
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been brought to an end by a com- 
promise, and the necessity for its 
appearance had passed away. 

I could then understand his having 
had the proofs of ““Eothen” back eleven 
times for correction—to the trial of his 
publisher’s faith and patience. And I 


hardly yet understand how the nine | 


volumes of his “Crimea” ever saw the 

light, he was, even in an ordinary note. 

so fastidious in his choice of words. 
Blackwood wrote of him before he 


| 
| 
| 
| 


spelled his name—leaving out the first 
letter—which prevented his ever mak- 
ing any mark.” 

It always seemed strange to me that 
so gentle and refined a being should 
take such an intense interest in every- 


| thing connected with war. Almost i1 


his last days of prostration there came 
a vivid flash of delight when I told him 


| the scory of a soldier who on his return 


became his publisher, “Oliphant tells | 
| not afraid of death.” 


me Kinglake is a monstrous clever 
fellow and a real good one, but most 
particular and confoundedly fidgety 
about what he writes.” He himsel 
used plaintively to say while the history 
was in progress, that he did not believe 
he would ever be free of it. He had 
once, when staying in Scotland, strayed 
into a Free Kirk, and the minister 
instantly said, “Lord, send down Thy 
quickening on him that is slow!’ but 
though he had cordially joined in the 
aspiration, it had been without result. 

One day, going out of the room, he 
stopped and put his hand on my little 
boy’s head and said, “My little fellow, 
here’s a piece of advice to you. If you 
ever think of writing a history, don’t 
leap into the decision, but sit down first 
and write one half chapter as an ex- 
periment, and then you will know what 
task it is you are undertaking.” 

When the last volume was out he 


| commanded by 


joyfully said good-bye to his pen, and | 


found himself too happy in being fre 


from the trammels of authorship to | 


think of venturing into them again. 

In spite of his friendship for Chenery 
he had a quaint way of regarding the 
Times as a sort of Juggernaut, irresisti- 
ble and fateful. On seeing an an- 
nouncement of the new _ editor’s 
marriage he exclaimed, ‘Heavens! that 
brings the Times into relations with 
humanity!” “Never offend the Times” 
was his emphatic piece of advice. “A 
sea-captain told me that the cause of 
his non-success in life was his having 
on some occasion refused to let one of 
their correspondents come on board his 
ship. From that time, whenever he 
distinguished himself, the Times mis- 





from Suakin was asked if the Arabs 
were not brave fighters, and answered 
“I don’t call that bravery, for they are 


He watched the Soudan campaign 
with keen, critical eyes. He writes 
(in 1884) :— 

Do not think too ill of your poor 
Egyptians on the road to Tokar. To 
enfold a convoy of baggage animals in 
a hollow square of infantry, and main- 
tain it against bold cavalry—this is a 
triumph of valor and military coherence 
that is only made possible—one may say 
after centuries of practice—by a _per- 
fected organization and the presence of 
trustworthy officers. Considering that by 
Wolseley’s stratagem of the night-march 
they had been deprived of the power to 
use their main arm—the artillery—your 
poor Egyptians did really stand well at 
Tel-el-Kebir against that part of our line 
Hamley, which first 
attacked them. Hamley is an unpopular 
man, but straightforward, truthful, and a 
master of the business of war, so that I 
confidently accept what he tells me, with 
the result of being compelled to think 
better of the quality of the poor Egyptian 
soldier than I should otherwise do. 
Then turning to politics, he sums up:— 

I am sometimes taxed with having said 
or printed that Gladstone was “a good 
man in the worst sense of the term,” but 
there does now seem really good ground 
for saying that his management of En- 
gland’s imperial tasks is tainted with 
amiability. 

He did not look on General Gordon 
with unqualified admiration. He 
writes: “There is something interesting, 
in that device of sending out Chiness 
Gordon. I take it he is a sagacious 
fanatic, so that it is practically sending 
out a true prophet against the ‘false 
prophet.’” He said of him at another 


time, “Gordon has fits of sanity and 
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then relapses into lunacy;” and again, 
on hearing of his proposal to restore 
his old bugbears, Zebehr and the Turks, 
“IT must confess he is a kind of divine 
weathercock.” 

The’ short-lived desire to _ seize 
Khartoum after Gordon’s death he 
looked on as a romantic desire on the 
part of England to possess the site of a 
martyrdom. “But they should _ re- 
member the Duke of Wellington’s 
advice to ‘always see what is on the 
other side of the hill.’ ” 

Speaking of the khedive, Tewfik, for 
whom he had no admiration, he said, 
“Yet Gladstone seems to have an 
acquired taste for him.” 

“That is a Providence worth trust- 
ing!” he exclaimed, when he heard of 
the hurricane that had destroyed the 
fleets at Samoa, for he had looked very 
jealously on German colonial ambition. 

In spite of his deafness his quaint 
tournure de phrases made him the most 
charming of companions. His words 
seemed to crystallize into epigram as 
they touched the air. 

His deafness was of late years a great 
privation to him, loving as he did to 
hear and join in the play of witty 
speech. Sir Edward Hamley used to 
say sadly, “When I talk to Kinglake at 
the Athenzeum everybody in the room 
hears every word I say—except King- 
lake.” 

When I first knew him he lived in 
Hyde Park Place, in rooms overlooking 
a churchyard. When he had first 


looked at them he said to the landlady, | 


“IT should not like to live here—I should 
be afraid of ghosts.” “Oh no, sir,” she 
replied; “there is always a policeman 
round the corner.” I really believe he 
took the rooms on the spur of his de- 
light at this truly British answer. 

jout was the first malady to attack 
him, and to wean him from his daily 
club. He had a fancy to try a lady 
doctor, and wrote to one to ask if gout 
was beyond her scope. She replied, 
‘Dear sir,—Gout is not beyond my 
scope, but men are.” Then he called in 
Sir James Paget, because he had been 
very much struck with a portrait he had 
seen of him by Millais. 
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He went to Brighton for change, and 
was there brought into almost nearer 
relations with ghosts than in the Hyde 
Park lodging. He was startled one day 
by a man coming to him to say that his 
wife had appeared in a dream, and told 
him to go at once and find out William 
Alexander Kinglake and convert him 
to Catholicism. He was evidently quite 
mad, and put on a surplice to speak in. 
Kinglake replied that even in heaven 
there should be accuracy, and that his 
name was Alexander William. This 
“froze” the enthusiast a little, and then 
Kinglake, recalling a story of a young 
lady in a train who had quelled a mad 
man by fixing her eyes on him, did the 
same, with the result of at last “freez- 
ing” him altogether, and he left in low 
spirits. He had once seen this man 
some years before for a few minutes, 
when he bad come to say that his wife 
had run away, and to ask if Kinglake 
knew anything of her! 

Afterwards he settled at Richmond 
for a time, his health and strength 
much failing. But in 1888 he writes:— 


I have failed to find any resting-place 
in the country with a south aspect, and 
now think I may have to look for sun- 
shine—where do you think? In poor Lon- 
don! I have heard of a gite near where I 
used to be, facing the Park, and perhaps 
may actually find myself in that quarter 
again. I consider myself at present fairly 
well, not attaining indeed (for want of 
appetite) to quite a brutal robustness, but 
free from pain. 


He came back and settled at 17 
Bayswater Terrace, his last domicile. 

Though so glad to have said farewell 
to his history, he was always pleased to 
talk of Crimean days. One Sunday he 
come in just as my boy and I had come 
from the Serpentine, where we had 
been watching the fleets of toy boats. 
allowed the privilege of Sabbath sail- 
ing, not accorded to larger ones. 
Apropos of this he told us how once in 
the Crimea he had seen a vessel come 
in under full sail, right under the Rus- 
sian guns. They fired at her anc 
missed, and she came in without 
wavering, though the crowds looking on 
waited to see her sink. A French officer 
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standing by said, “I hope the queen of 
England will give the highest honor 
in her power, the Garter, to that brav« 
captain.” But presently it appeared 
that she was, like the Serpentine boats, 
without a crew, empty and deserted. 
He was very much excited over a story 
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conscientious motives, though I saw that, 
like jackals, they acted as lion’s pro- 
viders! . 

However, good comes out of evil, and 
the series of admirable letters that have 
appeared in the Times, followed by the 


| speech of George Trevelyan, threw such 


I had heard and brought him, that an | 


English yacht had touched at the 
Crimea wishing to visit the scenes of 
the war, and that the authorities had 
refused to allow a dignitary of the 
Church who was on board to land, as 
no priest of another communion than 
the Greek is permitted to set foot on 
Russian 
sion from the emperor, which there was 
no time to obtain. 


a flood of light on what we ought all to 
have known long ago, that the country, 
I venture to hope, will be an actual gainer 
in the end. . . . Our Polity is on its trial, 
and what will result from the first few 
weeks of the approaching session none, 
I think, can foresee; but I trust that in 
the happy time of May, when you are 


| once more in St. George’s Place, there 


soil without special permis- | 


He jumped up, and his eyes flashed | 


fire as he said, “I have been 
Crimea at a time when we landed whom 
we liked without asking leave from 
Russia.” 

The subject that appeared to hold his 


in the | 


| would 


. . . . . | 
mind and to excite him most in his 
latter years was that of Ireland. Like 
other gentle natures I have known, he 


seemed to lash himself into fury at the 
idea of what he considered “the be- 
trayal of a garrison.” He writes in 
January, 1886:— 


It was so kind a thought of yours to 


send me some sunshine from India. Your | 
sunshine has cleaved its bright way 


through the mists of this London of ours, 
but also through gloom of a political kind 


which during several days was not un- 
mixed with alarm. 
The alarm I still think may be par- 


doned; for who could imagine that Glad- 
stone would go over to the Home Rulers 
without having first satisfied himself by 
easy inquiry amongst his friends that he 
could earry his party along with him? 
And, supposing that he had become a 
Home Ruler after taking that precaution, 
the prospects of our country would have 
been such as to appal every man under- 
standing the crisis, or make him school 
his mind for civil war. However, at 
about the same time when your kind 


letter reached me, it began to seem prob- 
able that the leader had reckoned without 
his host, and this I now. think is certain. 
But, heavens! the wickedness of Glad- 
stone’s 
cerely 


had 
to be 


escapade! I 


believed him swayed by 


hitherto sin- | 


| conscientious?” 


will be a United Kingdom to welcome 
you to. 


But as if half ashamed of his warmth, 
he writes again later:— 

The Irish measure! I thought myself 
a cool sort of fellow, and know myself to 
be a lazy one, so that I am quite taken 
aback at finding I have lost my temper on 
the subject, and become savage. 


But whenever he spoke of it his wrath 
awake again, and he would 
inveigh against the Home Rule Bill and 
its promoter. “He is a great advocate. 
When he shows a brief and announces 
that he has been retained for its de- 
fence, it gives a chance of success, 
otherwise the bill could never have been 
taken seriously. His idea is to cut a 
limb off the empire and to trust to Par- 
nell to sew it on again.” 

‘But don’t you’ think 
he was asked. ‘‘Yes,” 
he answered, “but he has a diseased 
conscience. Yet,’ he added, “there 
something of Christ’s idea in his present 
one, that the secret of truth has been 
delivered to the unlearned.” 

In 1889, when things 
better, he writes:— 


Gladstone 


is 


were 


going 


I am so constituted as‘to have a strong 
and painful feeling on the subject of the 
confiscation, which seemed to be more or 
less annulling the ownership of the land- 
lords and giving the soil—I won’t say 
trenchantly to criminals, but to people 
bordering on crime; and in proportion to 
the gioominess of my thoughts on this 
subject is your truly welcome announce- 
ment that rents are being paid and that 
prices are keeping up. 
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Enforcing the law! That sounds sim- 
ple, but what Balfour has done in that 
direction is a grand achievement. 

But that year was to be a sad one to 
him, and to those who cared for him. 
He had once already been operated on 
for cancer, and now the disease had 
come back again. It seemed cruel that 
he who looked so fragile and so feeble, 
as if a mere current of air might easily 
waft him away, should be seized by the 
throat by so terrible and merciless a 
destroyer. 

He suffered much, but always with 
uncomplaining patience. His interest 
in outward affairs was as keen as ever, 
and in the party complications and 
tangles that followed the “O’Shea v. 
Parnell” trial, he liked to see me every 
day that I might tell him what was 
going on and “clear his mind.” When 
he heard of the repudiation of Parnell 


| rendered. 


| still bear the marks of the 
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about this quiet corner of western 
India served to remind the people to 
whom they owed allegiance, and to 
secure the sullen submission of the local 
chiefs. After the overthrow of the 
Peshwa in 1818, a British force came 
this way and connonaded the fort for 
three weeks, when the garrison sur- 
Its ramparts, faced with red 
its massy round bastions 
assault, 


stone, and 


| while the setting sun gilds the simple 
| headstones of the British officers and 


men who fell and were buried near the 
western gate, and lights up the in- 


' scriptions which the tropic rains each 


| year make more faint. 


The fort is so 
large that it will take half an hour to 
walk round the margin of the wet 
ditch which has been dug deep in the 
rock around it. As you look upwards 


| you will see tufts of weeds and grass 


on moral grounds, “Hypocrites!” he | 
said vehemently, from beneath his 


coverings, with the old energy and fire. 

On Christmas day he was _ hardly 
conscious, and, by merey of morphia, 
not suffering. The first day of 1891 
found him still alive, but it was his last 
on earth. 

I went once again to the vacant room 
from which his gentle, bright spirit had 
passed away. The simple furniture, 
the few ornaments, the many 
were to be given by his wish to the 
friends he had cared for. To me there 
-ame—I look at them as I write—a pair 
of slight, keen Spanish swords, un- 
sheathed, untarnished. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
AN INDIAN STATION. 

A hundred years ago the Mahratta 
Cavalry were scouring the plains of 
Singhpur and harassing the timid 
peasants, who knew not whether to fear 
more the exactions of the Peshwa or the 
encroachments of Tippoo, seeking to 
make fresh conquests of the fertile 
river lands north-westwards of Mysore. 
The fine old fort of Singhpur was 
garrisoned by the 
however, and with some others dotted 


| there 


luxuriating in all the cracks and cran- 
nies, and thick trees of peepul here and 
that have forced open fissures 
in the stout stonewerk, while deep 
down in the shade of the moat clusters 
the bright-green maidenhair. ‘air- 
haired children now play upon the 


| crenellated battlements, and a British 


books, | 


soldier is fishing in the dark weed- 
choked waters. Within are two ancient 
temples becoming ruinous by age and 
neglect, a few red-tiled bungalows 
shrouded with creepers bearing purple 
and orange blossoms, and a small bar- 
rack for infantry. Looking to the west 


| from the ramparts the native town is 


seen lying in a hollow, the crowded 
roofs overshadowed by frequent 
tamarind and mango trees; towards 
evening a blue baze rests over all as 
the wood fires are lighted to prepare 
supper; further away again, on rising 


| ground, amid the scarlet blossoms of 


numerous acacias, are barracks, houses 


of the English people, and a little 
|; church. Beyond again, where the thick 


clouds and mists, blown up from the 


sea, bathe with grateful moisture 


| Massy stumps and orchid-laden boughs, 


| the 
| Syhadree 
Peshwa’s_ troops, | 


darkly forested spurs of the 
Mountains shut out from 
view the last red streaks of the sunset 
glow. 
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On an isolated hill, bare of other 
trees than an avenue of funereal 
casuarinas leading to the house, is the 
residence of the judge of the district, 
who for twenty-five years has presided 
in the Singhpur court, since the time 
when that town was only approachable 
by cross-country tracks. 


lights of bullock carriages and the 


The twinkling | 


| 


weird shouts of the native drivers show | 


that to-night there is a periodical big 
dinner in the lordly house that is 
usually so quiet and even desolate. It 
is a quaint entertainment to a stranger, 
although dull to the habitual actors. 
Big dinners must be given by big 
officials, and every one must be asked in 
turn, without regard to the compati- 
bility of the guests, and to the fact that 
they have all been meeting daily at the 
club for weeks past, and are for the 
most part a little bored with each other. 
There is a wealth of lamps, of stephano- 
tis and arum lilies on the white cloth, 
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chaplain, the latter takes the judge’s 
daughter, and the colonel of infantry 
the young lady of the collector’s family, 
while a senior major, a policeman, an 
engineer, the doctor, the assistant 
collector, and the forest officer follow 
promiscuously. A varied dinner com. 
pounded largely of tinned delicacies, 
ealled in native parlance “Europe 
Stores,” with a “roast” of Goa turkey 
served with York ham, and a course 


of amazingly hot curries and chut- 
neys, is partaken of with languid 
appetite, stimulated with good cham- 
pagne. Conversation runs ae risk 
of being dull, but the presence of 
the few ladies brings a_ never- 
failing charm to redeem it from 
mere commonplace. The men are 
| agreed that it is necessary to take 


enough liquor to be cheerful, and the 
fair ones allow themselves two glasses, 


| and perhaps a thimbleful of Chartreuse 


and a troop of native attendants in | 
| which is certainly the best in western 


snowy turbans and dresses flit about 
arranging the preliminaries for the 
repast, or bearing sherry and bitters to 
the guests. A tall, old jemadar of 
peons, with scarlet girdle and cross- 


with the excellent ice pudding upon 
which the judge prides himself, and 


India. In an hour the ladies are 


| Sympathetic, and the men inclined to be 


belt, stands in the porch to open the | 
| such as yesterday’s Battery sports, the 


carriage doors. As the various comers 
alight, the bullock coaches crawl round 
to the back of the house, where the 
animals lie down to spend a few hours 
in a drizzle of rain, chewing paddy 
straw, and the drivers congregate in the 
stables and squat round a fire with the 
solace of conversation and tobacco. 
The judge’s timid daughter, with dark 
grey eyes, sits palpitating in the draw- 


tender; eyes sparkle, and faded color 
comes back with something of its old 
tone. General topics of conversation, 


tennis finals, and the last London 
letters, are now suspended, for the 
judge’s stock story is brought forward 
and requires the attention of the table. 
It is part of the history ef the Singhpur 
country which he has made his own, 
and goes back some thirty years. It 
comes on with dessert, and is repeated 
regularly at the six dinner parties held 


ing-room, striving to put a little | by the judge during every rainy season. 


animation into the proceedings. 


Her | 


There were few English residents in 


responsibilities at these receptions | the Singhpur districts in those days, 


make her shake with apprehension, and | and 


her only comfort is the presence of a | 
y 


young subaltern, who is her frequent 
companion and cher ami. There are a 
few ladies, cool and at ease, in hand- 
some evening dresses, and double the 
number of men fretting in dress clothes. 
The company files in to dinner accord- 
ing to official precedence. The judge 
takes in the collector’s wife, the col- 
lector gives his arm to the wife of the 


| regaining their lost prestige. 


when the echoes of the great 
Mutiny reached this remote part of the 
country, some of the local chiefs 
thought they saw an opportunity of 
Baba 
Rowji, chief of Gurkoond, secretly got 
his pikemen together, sallied out one 
night, and having shot down the 
British resident as he sat in his 
verandah defenceless, cut down most of 
his escort, and retired with his own 
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force to his stone fort to await further | been before government for years, but 


events, after sending round invitations 
to neighboring sirdars to join in the 
demonstration. One of the sowars of 
the murdered officer escaped, and rode 
by night sixty miles into Singhpur and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gave the alarm. Our judge was at that | 


time 
official. 


the responsible government 
He collected all the residents 


in the fort, barricaded the approaches, | 


and detached almost all available 
troops to proceed against Gurkoond, 


which was in due course besieged and | 


reduced, and the rebellion thus nipped 
in the bud. 

Before the finish of the story the col- 
lector, who has heard it for several 
years, is dreaming of land settlements 
and road cesses, and the major has the 
decanters in front of him while he 
critically holds his glass to the light. 
At the close the ladies gather their 
gloves and fans and retire, an attendant 
places by each gentleman a round coir 
mat to spit upon, and a tray of warmed 
Indian cigars is handed round with 
coffee. All compose themselves for 
half an hour’s real comfort. Work and 
sport, as is usual among Anglo-Indian 
men, go to furnish the topic for a some- 
what desultory conversation; the cli- 
mate is against long and serious dis- 
cussions, and they are rarely attempted. 
Tolerance and broad views prevail all 
round, especially when the weeds are 
good and there is an iced drink at hand. 
The forest officer has just come back 
from his teak plantations on the sea- 
ward slopes of the Syhadree Moun- 
tains; the undergrowth was burnt in 
the dry weather of the spring, and the 
young trees are_ sprouting nicely. 
The rains have set in heavily along the 
coast line, and the dead leaves have 
softened, and gave him a chance of a 
“stalk” after sambur and bison. He 
bagged a fine stag, and marked several 
bison grazing on the young grass at the 
Singhpur Ghat. He and his party were 
detained two days at the river, unable to 
cross owing to floods, and eventually 
got over on a raft, the bundles of tents 
being towed across through the water. 
The engineer knows the place well, and 
says that an estimate for a bridge has 


never seems to get any “forrarder;” all 


| the money seemed to be going for State 


railways, while imperial roads were 
being neglected. There was hardly 
enough allotted this year to pay for 
metalling the Ghat sections. Ten lakhs 
had been simply thrown away by the 
late governor upon the Gotnoend Road, 
which carts did not travel upon, and 
where the grass was obliterating the 
track. It was now to be classed as a 
“famine relief” work. He must con- 


| fess that the people in the Secretariat 





made a regular mess of affairs. He 
should like to show them what he 
would do if he were there for a few 
days. The judge agreed that govern- 
ment seemed to select men for that 
establishment for mere proficiency in 
fine writing. He would not go to Bom- 
bay upon any terms, although he had 
repeatedly been asked to take a seat in 
the High Court. He was always bored 
to death there with the priggishness 
of headquarter sets. He had been 
thirty years at Singhpur and here he 
meant to end his service. The collector 
thought that Bombay was not to be 
despised; you could at least get a decent 
dinner and a game of whist at the 
club; a newspaper with your “chota 
hazri;” and a run with the hounds at 
Santa Cruz. The judge only asked to 
be left alone, and said a quiet evening 
in a suit of flannels, with a long chair 
and a cheroot was worth all the con- 
founded receptions and parties at the 
Presidency. The horsey men present 
thought Bombay took the cake of most 
places; there you might see a likely 
quad or two, and put in an hour or two 
in the morning at the stables, while 
nothing ever came near Singhpur 
but a few weedy country-breds. By 
the way, Ali Mahomed had brought 
down a couple of Arab _ ponies, 
and the policeman had bought one 
to enter for the Sky Races for 
four hundred rupees; he thought he 


would be good enough to run at 
Poona. He was being timed every 
morning at the course. He would 


probably make a capital polo pony. 
The doctor was run away with yester- 
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day, and upset in his dogeart. by that 
wretched little Dekkani ‘tat’? he bought 
from Furdonji, the mail contractor; he 

yas going to see what he could pick up 
at the next sale of artillery “casters.” 
If, the major said, he would go round 
with the Vet. to-morrow morning he 
could see the lot that had been marked; 
there was a chestnut “waler,” a four- 
year-old, not up to work with the guns, 
that was worth picking up. Here a 
distant gong rang out the hour of ten 


| porch. 


the chaplain was fast asleep, all the | 


rest were drowsy, and it was time to 
join the ladies. These had exhausted 
the subject of their English boxes, the 
pattern plates of the last “Lady,” and 
the “expectations” of Mrs. So-and-so, 
and the entrance of the men comes as 
a relief to the growing ennui. The 
piano is opened, and some sweet ballads 
suggest thoughts of the dear homeland 
made more dear by distance, and more 
romantie by the dreamy haze that the 
lapse of time wreathes round all things. 
Few ladies can sing, and the only sweet 
voice in Singhpur was that of the 
collector’s wife, so she was always of 
necessity at the piano, a petite lady with 
brown eyes of velvet who refined all she 
touched. Even the native servants, 
Mahomed Bux the butler, Antone the 
Portuguese cook, and the jemadar of 
peons, who were skulking in the back 
verandah waiting for to-morrow’s 
orders, came to the venetians to listen, 
and the guests who had been lounging 
in the front of the house were brought 
back to the drawing-room by the 
melody. 

“The light of other days is faded” 
almost brought a tear to the eye of the 
immovable Mussulman, and the butler 
told thecook that ‘““Mem Sahib” was like 
an angel. She was not long for this 
world, she ate almost nothing, always 
spoke gently, never made trouble with 
the servants, and, since her little child 
had been laid under the cyprus-trees in 
the burying ground, she had been grow- 
ing whiter and thinner month by 
month. Most men can bawl a tune to 
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a well-trained male voice is, of course, 


a rarity. So, after all the men had had 
a turn, except the old ones, it was time 
to summon the bullock coaches. The 
judge liked to get to bed at eleven 
o’clock, and was fidgety half an hour 
before that time. The jemadar had 
orders to muster the conveyances be- 
hind the house at this juncture, and the 
long line slowly wound round under the 
Entrance to a bullock coach is 
by a door at the back, across which is 
a seat, which moves upon hinges, which 
must be held up as the traveller goes 
in. On two wheels, and with rather 
stiff springs, progress at a walk or a 
trot is not unpleasant, although the pace 
of bullocks is slow; the up and down 
motion on the back seat to those of 
torpid habit, as are most English in the 
East, is agreeable and aids digestion: 
and if too pronounced may be tempered 
with soft cushions. For a téte-i-téte 
this carriage is unsurpassed, as the 
thoughts of those within are undis- 


| tracted by the attention which has of 


necessity to be given to a skittish or 
timid horse. The driver often goes to 
sleep, with his head shrouded in a 
coarse grey blanket, and the bullocks 
never go into danger, though if left to 
themselves they often turn into wrong 
houses. In such clreumstances retir- 
ing young ladies have suddenly arrived 
at the door of a bungalow inhabited by 
larky subalterns having a turn with the 


| gloves or foils in light costume in the 


verandah, or guests dressed for dinner 
have by accident presented themselves 
before a solitary bachelor finishing off 
his curry and rice with a lamp drawn 
close to him, and a French novel 


| propped up against a bottle of Bass, his 


lower limbs clothed with silk pyjamas. 
As at dinner, official precedence rules 


| the order of departure, so the collector, 


| in a good temper. 


a piano accompaniment, so that in India 
comic songs and popular ditties are 
frequently heard at evening parties; 


| smoke. 


wife, and daughter go off first, and the 
other guests fall into their own places. 
Whiskey and soda and cheroots are 
served at the time of going, a common 
practice in India to send every oneaway 
Solitary men relieve 
the tedium of the drive home with a 
Even in India ladies do not 
drive in the dark in bullock coaches 
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with men other than those of 


alone 
their own families, so that a journey 
en garcon in one of these vehicles in 


the sleepy hours is apt to be dull. 
Should the night be fine one can lie 
back and admire the lustre of the trop- 
ical sky; inhale the voluptuous scents 
of flowers; watch the countless hosts 
of fireflies sparkling around the lantana 
bushes, or listen to the all pervading 
hum of the cicadz. All is lonely and 
serene, and the soul should be respon- 
sive to the harmony that reigns in all, 
were it not that the very life one has to 
live, as one of the ruling class, narrows 
the sympathies and does not minister 
to the more tender faculties of one’s 
nature. The glories of the tropic night 
nppeal, as we drive home, to those 
whose senses are not dulled to the 
inspiration. But not to all is their 
refreshing influence lost, for at an 
upper window of the vast house we 
have quitted, her evening costume 
thrown aside, and wrapped in a soft 
silk robe, sits the young girl whose life 
is set in such strange and dispiriting 
surroundings. She looks across the 
wide moonlit plain to where the tumbled 
sea of forest-covered hills has the 
aspect. of the distant ocean, and the 
surging of the wind through the 
feathery foliage of the trees that stand 
around the house makes a music grate- 
ful to her With those who are 
little understood by their fellow crea- 
tures communion with nature is often 
a special gift, and all the girl’s faculties 
seem to be in tune with the melody 
which the elements of nature combine 
to make; at this hour and in this scene 
the asperities of the daily life are for- 
gotten, and a. veil is drawn over the 
brusquerie and indifference of an. un- 
appreciative parent. First love had 
awakened in the young heart such feel- 
ings aS woman’s nature only knows, 
and thesilenceof thenightof human life 
seemed specially to bring them to the 
surface, and to let them find expression. 
She had risen above the superficiality 
and frivolity which the men about her 
seemed to encourage and 


ars. 


pleasure in, and which are so generally | 


to take | a high principle. 
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Englishwomen are expected to do use- 
ful work or to set a lofty example. 
Love had in her case taught the girl that 
life was not only to be for the gratifica- 
tion of her own passion and her own 
whims, but, first, and in the main, to 
be the expression of that self-sacrifice 
upon which the harmonious working of 
all terrestrial things must depend. Not 
only to those of her own family and 
circle of intimate friends, but to the 
lowly among the nations, was the spirit 
of tenderness and self-forgetfulness dis- 
played. In a country where fell diseases 
are often rampant, and where the 
lower classes live in deprivation of safe- 
guards against them, and often in sur- 
roundings which court their ravages, 
she had known how to detect the aching 
hearts beneath the impassive exterior 
of some poor servant who waited upon 
her in due season, punctual, without 
murmur, at his regular duties. Her 
sympathy had elicited the story of his 
grief, and her help and kindly presence 
amid the squalor and wretchedness of 
the hovel which he called his “home,” 
had often cheered and raised from the 
sick-bed his suffering wife or child. 
“Madame,” one said, “we poor natives 
all admire English ladies and gentle- 
men, but if they were all like you, we 
should adore them.” ‘Truly if. that 
spirit of sympathy were kindled, En- 
gland need no longer hold India by force 
of arms. She sits to-night in the enjoy- 
ment of those happy thoughts which 
a life such as hers can alone bring; the 
more serene and grateful that she had 
made a new man of that brave young 
fellow sleeping yonder in the camp, on 
the grassy slopes to the west. It was 
but yesterday that life to him was irk- 
some; full of duties that were a 
nuisance, and to be got through as 
quickly, albeit perfunctorily, as possi- 
ble; and such leisure as he had to be 
given up to self-indulgence. But under 
the influence of her love everything 
had assumed a new meaning. Each 
thought and action was to have a: pur- 
pose, and to be brought into line with 
He had never known 
before what it was to do his best. He 


acquired by her sex in India, where few | was now to take his part in the wide 
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sphere of work for humanity. The 
reflection that such a change in a man’s 
nature had been wrought by her in- 
fluence was a grateful one to the girl, 
and brightened her somewhat lonely 
existence. It is late, and she closes the 
venetians of her window, the stillness 
broken only by the weird hoot of the 
brown owl that haunted the coppice, 
the discordant notes of the flying foxes 
making raids upon the fruit trees, and 
the creak of cart-wheels in the distance, 
as the lumbering train of vehicles starts 
with loads of country produce upon the 
night journey towards the coast. 

The dawn in India is made noisy with 
the notes of birds, and the sounds of 
men and women astir. The daylight 
in all the occupations of the peasant is 
so precious that not a moment of it is 
wasted. Although some artisans, such 
as wood-carvers and workers in metal, 
labor in the evening by the light of dim 
lamps, it is necessary for the farmer 
and the field laborer to rise with the 
first call of the kingcrow, as the easterr 
sky begins to whiten. The smoke curls 
upward from every cottage while the 
morning meal is prepared; the cattle are 
turned out of the yards and driven to 
the pasturage on the hills by a few 
naked children armed with sticks: 
figures are seen in the _ half-light 
like ghosts, wrapped in white sheets, 
and gliding, the men one way, and 


the women another, with brass 
pots in their hands, to the scenes 
of their usual ablutions. Some are 


squatting outside their huts clean- 
ing out their mouths with finger and 
a piece of bamboo, others smoking, or 
“girding up their loins,” and twisting 
their turbans before starting out to 
work. As the first rays of the sun gild 
the mango blossoms all the men are on 
their way, and unless it be a day for 
weeding the crops, or for gathering the 
harvest, when their presence is required 
in the fields, the women begin their 
daily task of cleaning the house, plas- 
tering the floor With cow-dung, and 
sprinkling the threshold and portico 


with wood ashes in symbolic patterns © 


Then they start with the water-vessels 
and the children of the family, for the 
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tank or pool where they all wash both 
their bodies and clothes, and carry back 
water for the household wants. Some, 
if they have leisure and substance, are 
carrying offerings of fruit and rice to 
the temple of Devi or Lakshmi, where 
the bell is ringing out to attract the 
faithful. 

A string of carts has just arrived from 
the coast bringing merchandise from 
Bombay for many of the traders in 
Singhpur; driversand bullocks who have 
been travelling since nine o’clock last 
night look lean and tired, and are 
covered with ochrous red dust. There 
are two bales of grey shirtings for 
Premchund, the cloth merchant, six 
cases of “best old Scotch” and two of 
Geneva for Hormusji, the Parsi shop- 
keeper, as well as “Europe stores’’— 
such as tinned salmon, sardines, jam, 
and biscuits—a cartload of bar and hoop 
iron for Vellappa, the ironseller, a box 
for the collector’s daughter, with a new 
hat, a ball dress, ribbons, artificial 
flowers, and some bargains in the way 
of remnants, put up and packed with 
the aid of a friend at Whiteley’s or 
Barker’s, another for a young lady at 
some station away in the jungle, with 
her bridal outfit complete, and the cake, 
too, by the late arrival of which her 
wedding has been put off for a fort- 
night, a load of coarse grey blankets 
from one of the sheep-grazing districts, 
for sale in the Singhpur bazaar, and a 
number of other articles. The drivers 
are having a row with the toll-keepers 
about payment of the municipal impost. 
Under English rule “local self-govern- 
ment” has been bestowed upon the 
people, so the board has to look round 
for means to pay for water and drain- 
age schemes and town conservancy; the 
barrier dues are one of them, and the 
carters, who have just come in, are as 
discontented as the people of the town, 
who pay, one way and another, two 
shillings per head annually for local 
rates. “Four annas for each cart 
entering Singhpur, in addition to four 
tolls on the road from Pannunder! It 
is monstrous! How will they get food 


to-day for themselves and their bul- 
Here some women passing on 


locks?” 
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their way to the tank, halt to listen to 
the dispute, and join in the complaint 
that “the ‘takkus’ is grievous, the chil- 
dren’s food is being taken away.” The 
toll contractor has no concern with their 
feelings, and only observes that it is the 
“hukm” or command of the govern- 
ment, and proceeds to rake in his dues. 
The district officers say that the ingrati- 
tude of the people is most discourag- 
ing; latrines have been put up, the filth 
is carted away daily to a distance from 
the town, street drains are cleansed, 
stray dogs are destroyed, oil lamps have 
been erected in the streets, water of 
good quality distributed to standpipes 
for public use, and they have a local 
board presided over by the Taluq 
native revenue officer, and yet they are 
not happy. It really is too bad. Some 
of the people will positively not drink 
the water coming to them in metal pipes, 
and some still neglect to use the public 
latrines, preferring to resort to the open 
country outside the town according to 
old custom. A _ native hand-loon 
weaver, of whom there are many ir 
Singhpur, told one of the collector’s 
peons, who told the head clerk, who told 
his superior, that the people were not 
ungrateful, but they were all queer, am 
liked their own ways, which the En- 
glish did not understand; they did not 
notice the odors which the English 
called bad smells; they liked to take 
their drinking water from the village 
well, or the temple tank, especially th« 
latter, which had been blessed by the 
presence of Vishnu; and they did not 
like the dung-carts parading the streets 
and standing in the market place. 
Least of all did they like paying s 
week’s earnings every year to the local 
board when the cost of food was in- 
creasing steadily. They were very 
poor men; what should they do? 

So early as seven o’clock the sheris- 
tadar, or manager of the magistrate’s 
court, is on his way to see the collector 
on this very matter of the Municipality, 
and other affairs which that function- 
ary likes to dispose of with his mornin; 
cup of tea. The sheristadar is clothed 
in voluminous folds of white muslin 
and wears red leather shoes turned up 
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at the toes, and without heels, and a 
Mahratta turban; at a respectful dis- 
tance behind him walks one of his 
clerks, and again, at an equal interval 
in the rear, a peon or messenger wear- 
ing a belt and badge. When the great 
man halts, the others halt with due 
regard to intervals. He is known to 
have immense power, and he is courted 
and respected accordingly. All the 
clerks in the district office owe their 
appointments to him; some of them are 
his sons and nephews, though not so 
designated in official records. If one 
should incur the enmity of the sheris- 
tadar he had better resign his place, for 
go he will un some pretext before long 
The collector is seated in a cane chai 
in the corner of the verandah of his 
house, embowered in climbing roses. 
He does not feel well to-day; at 7 A.M. 
few people do who have lived in India 
for twenty-five years; the judge’s cigars 
of last night have also contributed to a 
dry eye and a furred tongue; the Bombay 
Courier has just been delivered by the 
dak peon, and its columns have two bad 
pieces of news, one, the failure of th« 
Asiatic Bank, by which the collector 
loses a thousand pounds, the savings 
of sereval years; and another, the de- 
cline in the value of the rupee to one 
shilling and fourpence; he throws down 
the paper with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment; higher remittances must be 
looked for month by month for the 
school bills of his two sons in England, 
and his furlough must be postponed. 
“Never mind about the dibs, father,” 
his daughter had said as she hurried off 
to the club for morning tennis, but she 
had but little realized in her youth how 
potent a factor is money in all our 
social relations. The exigencies of an 
official position, when the incumbent 
discharges all the duties of his station, 
leave but a small margin between ex- 
penditure and income. The collector’s 
very butler charges him fifty per cent. 
more for market supplies than the 
young forest officer pays, and the dig- 
nity of his office prevents him from going 
to the bazaar to inquire about prices. 
It is a daily trouble to the timid little 
wife to settle accounts with a retinue 
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of servants, and although she sees what 
is bought. she cannot account for more 
than half of it at table, and the grain 
for the horses, which is measured out 
before her every day, invariably runs 
out before the calculated date. It is all 
very vexing. She thinks that life in 
India would positively be happy were 
it not for these worries. After they 
are over she puts on her sun-hat and 
garden-gloves and saunters in the car 
riage-drive to tend the roses which 
stand in pots on either side, and to 
gather flowers for the vases. It wa; 
but a short time back that a child was 
running at her skirts and playing at 
helping in the garden, but a short, sharp 
illness, such as is rife in the tropics, 
had withered the young blossom of hei 
life. It is a daily pilgrimage to thc 
child’s grave to lay a fresh bunch of 
flowers upon the turf; and upon the 





resting places of other infants who | 
| the station, who are visible between 


have gone before. The white head- 
stones rise among the dark junipers and 
cypresses, and amid a careless pro- 
fusion of bright leaves, upon the higher 
slopes of Singhpur, looking to the 
eternal hills. 

The sheristadar makes his obeisance 
to the little lady as he approaches, with 
the courtesy always shown by natives 


to English ladies, although he has his | 


own ideas as to the inferiority of the 


female to his own sex, which are | 


apparent in his domestic circle. He sits 


on a mat in the verandah with his | 


clerk, and goes through vernacular 
reports with the collector. Some of 
these relate to the state of the crops, to 
water supply, and to sanitation, but 
quaint allusions and curious facts occur 
here and there which would raise a 
laugh, if such a thing could be at early 
morn in the hot weather with the 
thermometer at eighty degrees. 

Out in the camp the troops are at 
their morning exercises; the bugles 
have gone at 5 A.M., at which hour the 
officers’ “boys’* have been in attend- 
ance at the bedsides, with uniforms and 
boots ready laid out. Fifteen minute: 
for dressing, a hasty cup. of coffee, and 
they are out on the parade ground in the 
delightful cool air that is wafted 





across the plains before the sunrise 
Two hours of this with battalion drill 
enable one to square accounts after ¢ 
late night at mess and an extra “peg.” 
Some of them have to spend the hot 
forenoon with a company for musketry 
practice at the bleak, sun-dried range 
lying up against the hills. Then at noon 
they strip and get into cool garments 
and lie under the punkah; when again 
all is still save for the shrill cry of the 
kite as he swoops down upon some 
incautious chick, or the hoarse chuckle 
of the crow perched upon the cook-room 
gate and watching the servant eat his 
rice. In our verandah, closed in by 
bamboo lattice work and climbing 
plants, a subaltern is at practice with 
his revolver, and his chum keeping his 
eye in for Chitral shooting by taking 
quick sights with a sporting carbine. 
Another is dressing himself in visiting 
clothes to pay calls upon the ladies of 


12 and 2 P.M. only for these social cere- 
monies, and to see his lady-love at the 
judge’s house. Some of the fair them- 
selves, bent upon these functions,. are 
braving the heat and the unbecoming 
glare of the sun, and crawling round 
by bullock coach te their friends’ 
houses. The little societies of Anglo- 
Indians scattered about the country are 
tenacious of these customs imported 
from their native land. It is perhaps 
felt by women that to suffer an abate- 
ment in social ceremonies is to incur 
loss of some of the regard which they 
have by tact won from men. Certainly 
the practice of visiting, dressed in a 
black coat, at the hottest part of the 
day in India, witnesses to the homage 
men are ready to pay to the other sex. 
Of course, at times the duty is no longer 
irksome when the visitor can look for- 
ward to a pleasing reception, and rarely 
to a téte-i-téte tiffin with a charming 
hostess. 

The roads in the station are thick 
with red dust, which besprinkles the 
lantana bushes and prickly pear that 
form the hedges. The nim and Indian 
fig-trees branching overhead give grate- 
ful shade from the fierce rays of the 
sun. Here and there is the rude gate 
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leading to a white-walled and tiled-roof | 


bungalow. .The main street of the 
eantonment bazaar is furnished with 
little open-fronted shops for the sale of 
mostly English goods—millinery, china, 
glass, stationery, furniture, and cooking 
utensils. 
natives—perambulate the station with a 
box of their wares borne upon the head 
of a coolie, for the purpose of obtaining 
the custom of the European residents. 
Ali Khan, for instance, has just taken 
up his position in the porch of a bunga- 
low in the fort behind the tiers of pots 
luxuriant with calladiums and lilies,and 
by his silent approach has left the in- 
mates unaware of his presence; and the 
lady who is reclining in a lounge chair 
in the cool of the inner room, darkened 
with draperies and blinds, is startled 


by the bass voice— “Bombay borah 
(merchant), Mem Sahib! Got Pear 


soap, writing-paper, Holway’s pill, silk 
and muslin things.” He rarely fails to 


draw. She comes to the steps in the 
porch somewhat impatiently. “Well, 


Ali, what have you got to-day? You are 
a regular old bother!’ 
dress, Mem Sahib, 

England, very cheap—two rupees a 
yard. Mem Sahib, like see?’ As it is 
unrolled and displayed with the great- 
est good-nature, she says, “‘That is too 
dear, Ali; you want too much profit.” 
He replies, ““No, Mem, I no make large 
profit; I only want the Sahib logs’ 
mihrbani” (that is, “the good-will of 
the gentry”), So the dress is left, with 
a promise of payment next month. Ali 


just. come from 


“IT got nice silk | 
| case is so 
| tains belief in British probity. 


Some of the proprietors—all | 


does a thriving trade with the East | 
Indians of Singhpur and neighboring | 
towns in cheap muslins, violet-powder, | 


perfumes, and patent pills, to which 
they are partial, and is very accommo- 
dating as to settlement of accounts. 
He meets with an occasional rebuff 
even from Europeans; he has been 
pelted with golf-balls by a “beery” 
gentleman as he retreated from his 
house;; and even the contents of a 
tumbler of soda-water have been hurled 
at him, but with most he has no cause 
of complaint. Perhaps the memory. of 
an unpaid bill rankles. One old gentle- 
man, on the eve of his retirement from 


765 
the service, was heavily involved all 
round, and Ali and his confréres both at 
Singhpur and Bombay were forced to 
watch his movements in self-defence. 
He was only, it was given out, going to 
Bombay to see his wife off to England. 
Everything seemed to give color to this 
report. He went on board the steamer 
with the lady and her boxes, and left 
his own luggage at the hotel, returned 
to shore as the steamer weighed anchor 
at dusk, and was at dinner at the table 
d’hote. His creditors seeing so much 
went to their homes in the bazaar in 
an easy frame of mind, suspecting no 


fraud. But late at night, when Bombay 
was quiet, a boat put out from a 


secluded part of Buck Bay bearing the 
delinquent to the offing in time to over- 
take the steamer, which had slacked 
speed and was waiting to pick him up. 
In the morning the news of the exile’s 
flight was abroad; the injured creditors 
rushed to the magistrate’s court to 
apply for issue of warrants, but too late. 
Legal process in England is little under- 
stood by a native of India, so the crafty 
debtor got off free. Happily such a 
rare that Ali Khan still re- 
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From The Leisure Hour. 
A PEOPLE ADRIFT. 

For the ethnologist no more interest- 
ing hunting-ground can be found any- 
where than in the inhabited valleys of 
the great chain of mountains stretching 
from the north-eastern shores of the 
Black Sea right to the Caspian, Such 
a mixture of races and such a babel of 
languages can probably be found no- 


| where else on the surface of our globe. 


In one small province, Daghestan, no 
less than fourteen distinct dialects and 
languages are spoken, and Daghestan 
is about as large as Yorkshire. During 
a recent visit to this province I rode in 
the course of eight hours through four 
villages each speaking a different lan- 
guage, the villagers of one being 
altogether unable to understand their 
neighbors in another, and speaking a 
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dialect of Turkish when wishing to 
make themselves understood by any 
one outside their own tribe. A curious 
point about some of these dialects, 
especially those which are not held 
together by either a spoken or a 
written literature is, that they are con- 
tinually fluctuating. An old Lesgian 
told me that many words in the speech 
of his grandson he found considerable 
difficulty in recognizing, so great had 
been the change in the spoken language 
during the fifty years that lay between 
their ages. Who these people all are, 
whence they came, what their origin, 
why they have been driven into their 
present habitations, and when, are 
questions that have puzzled the learned 
for many a year, and for which no 
satisfactory or generally accepted solu- 
tion has yet been offered. 

One of the most interesting of these 
Caucasian people, so strangely isolated 
in their almost inaccessible valleys, is 
that known as the Ossets or Ossetians, 
inhabiting a district about half-way 
along the main chain, and bordering the 
great military road that connects 
Valdikarkaz with Tiflis, the old Geor- 
gian capital of Transcaucasia. In ap- 
pearance, domestic economy, manners, 
customs, language, and costume they 
are absolutely isolated from their 
neighbors on all sides. Speculation has 
been rife as to their origin, but I think 
it is now generally conceded that they 
are the remnants of an old Medic colony 
which had probably intended to settle 
somewhere to the north of the moun- 
tains, but met with retarding obstacles 
which they found to be insurmountable. 
The fair hair and blue eyes so widely 
distributed among the Ossets of to-day 
would seem to support the theory, and 
philosophers have found distinctly 
Germanic traces in many of their root 
words and in some of their numerals. 
The number of the Ossets is at present 
about seventy-five thousand, divided 
into four principal tribes or divisions 
with numerous subdivisions or clans. 

The fundamental principle on which 
the family and socal life of these 
mountaineers is based is the absolute 
authority of the elders. At the head 





of each subdivision stands the oldest 
man of that particular clan. and rich 
and poor, young and old, are bound to 
yield him implicit and unquestioning 
obedience. In his presence no one dare 
eat, or sit down, or talk above a whisper 
until he gives permission. At his en- 
trance all rise, take their caps off, and 
in turn kiss his hand. The entire 
property of the clan is at his disposal, 
and he can bestow it on whom he will, 
no one daring to question even his most 
capricious act. If a village is inhabited 
by several families or clans the elders 
form a council, and their decisions can- 
not be appealed against. 

Another very important controlling 
influence on Osset society is the blood 
feud, but as far as I could gather from 
Ossets with whom I have spoken on 
the subject the Russians are gradually 
putting an end to this chaotic method 
of settling disputes. There are still 
existing, however, two most extraor- 
dinary modes of litigation applying to 
murder cases. The first is the appoint- 
ment of a court the members of which 


|}are chosen by the relatives of the 


murdered man. The court settles the 
award to be paid to the friends of de- 
ceased, and the murderer must either 
pay it or become an outlaw. The other 
mode allows the nearest male relative 
to shoot at the murderer under certain 
prescribed conditions. The result of 
the shot, whether the escape or death of 
the murderer, settles the dispute for- 
ever. 

One of the most unpleasant aspects 
of life among the Ossets is the position 
of the women. From the very first 
appearance of his daughter into the 
world an Osset father bewails his hard 
lot; and the only compensating and 
consoling thought under the circum- 
stances is the prospect he has sooner 
or later of selling her to somebody as a 
wife. A wife if she is weakly and ugly 
will sometimes fetch as low a price as 
£10; for a strong and good-looking wife 
a sum of over £100 has been known te 
be paid. Marriage for love is, there- 
fore, not one of the things known to an 
Osset. It used to be common thirty or 
forty years ago to marry their children 
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at the early age of eight, but the Rus- 
sians have forbidden this unnatural 


custom. A husband demands implicit’ 


faithfulness from his wife only, until 
the birth of her first child, or in default 
of children for the first four years of 
wedded life. She is then free, and 
whatever her conduct afterwards the 
husband is in the habit of viewing it 
with perfect indifference. Of course, ii 
he wishes he may send her away, and 
when he chooses to do so can always 
find a multitude of reasons. In such 
a case the discarded wife returns to her 
relatives ragged and starving, and is 
ever after subject to the vilest treat- 
ment at their hands. Her children in 
all cases remain with her husband. 

An Osset is usually satisfied with one 
wife, but sometimes he takes as many 
as he can support. The first wife is 
considered the lawful spouse, the 
others are looked upon as, so to say, 
lawful concubines. No woman, no 
matter how irreproachable her conduct. 
no matter how wonderful her strength 
and endurance, ever receives the least 
respect among Ossets. The wives and 
daughters are the slaves of the house- 


either in the house or in the fields. 
The Osset religion may be said to ba 
an extraordinary mixture of Islamism, 
Paganism, and Christianity. As early 
as the fourth century Christianity was 
preached among them, probably by 
Nestorian and other Syriac mission- 
aries; but it never obtained a firm foot- 
ing, and the ancient heathenism 
retained its influence. Then came the 
period of the Saracenic and Turkish 
wars, and the Ossets had: portions of 
Islamism superinduced on their re- 
ligious belief. They believe in a high 
being governing the whole world, and 
eall him Khutsu. He lives in the 
heavens. No one, no other being, con- 
trols him. On his will everything 
depends. A few years ago the Russian 
writer Kharuzin published some inter- 
esting particulars of the Osset religion, 
and I am indebted to him for what 
follows on this subject. In addition ta 
Khutsu the Ossets believe in a large 
number of inferior divinities, each of 
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which has his own allotted sphere in 
the work of governing the world—under 
the direction, of course, of Khutsu. 
The most respected and worshipped of 
these demi-gods, as they might be 
ealled, are Uatsili, answering roughly 
to the St. Elias of the Greek Church, 
and Uastergi, corresponding to St. 
George. The first is the god of thunder, 
and in his hands is the regulation of 
harvests and crops of all kinds. He 
punishes with flashes of deadly light- 
ning, and the victim of his wrath is 
buried where he falls. If the clan tc 
which the offender of the god belongs 
have reason to consider that the wrath 
of the god has not yet been appeased, 
they dig the dead man out of his grave, 
place his body on a cart to which are 
harnessed a couple of bullocks, and 
drive the bullocks into the mountains. 
At the spot where the bullocks first 
halt of their own free will the body is 
reburied, and the anger of Uatsili is 
turned from them. 

By far the best beloved of their 
deities is Uastergi, or St. George. He 
is the centre of numerous legends, som« 


|of them very beautiful, where he is 
hold, and their lot is everlasting labor, | 


represented as protecting the people 
from danger. When evil spirits would 
work a man evil, Uastergi is always 
ready to counteract their machinations. 
When they conspire together to worl 
mischief by s .nding plague, war, or 
famine on the Ossets, Uastergi inter- 
cedes with them, and begs them to 
tolerate a little longer the sins and 
shortcomings of the people and give 
them time for repentance. It sometimes 
happens that this beloved deity puts it 
into the heart of a man to go about from 
village to village to preach righteous- 
ness and holy living. We have here, 
doubtless, a remnant of the teaching 
of the old Syrian missionaries. 

It may be added in conclusion that 
the Ossets, according to the universal 
opinion of those who have made a study 
of the different tribes of the Caucasus, 
are a highly gifted people in the realms 
of mind and imagination. They are 
said to be endowed with a rich poetic 
fancy, and at some of their banquets, 
when the strong corn spirit of their 
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country begins to _ circulate, 
orators burst into the highest flights of 
eloquence. ‘They are a mirth-loving 
people, good-hearted and polite, and 
their hospitality knows no bounds. 
MicwAEL A. MORRISON. 
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NOVEMBER ON THE NORFOLK FLATS. 
From Hunstanton at the eastern en- 
trance of the Wash, to Foulness beyond 
Cromer, the Norfolk coast lies in a 
straight line of forty miles, running 
from west to east. This great jut of 
land faces due north; no land or island 
lies between it and the Polar ice; it is 


the natural alighting ground of the 
Aretie wild-fowl, and the place of 
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their | the eye can see, beyond Sir Nicholas 


Bacon’s ancient hall at Stiffkey, to 
where the Tower of Blakeney is dimly 
seen in the misty, mellow November 
sky. This vast plain is “land in mak- 
ing,”—so nearly made that parts of it 
are only covered by the tide twelve 
times in the twelve months. The 


| scene, to one emerging from the narrow 


‘street of Wells 


impact of ail the forces of the Northern | 


Sea, when the north wind rolls its 
waters westward from beyond Spitz- 
bergen to the “Boston deeps.” There 
is no part of the English coast more 
strange or more attractive than this 
line of shore, with its triple frimge of 
sandbanks and sandhills, and within 
them the limitless levels of what we 
venture to term the “Norfolk Flats;” 
“Meshes” and “Meal-Meshes” are the 
local names. Marshes they may have 
been, marshes thev may be again. But 
at present they are like nothing 
nature but themselves, and the most 
general title is the least misleading. 
Wells—“‘Wells next the to be 


sea,” 


accurate—is the central point of this | 


great level fringe of the Norfolk coast 
Its estuary, after running parallel with 
the old coast-line, like most other East- 
Anglian streams, cuts its way through 
the flats to the sand-banks and the sea. 
So much can be seen in the map—or 
chart—for the district is in that transi- 
tion state which makes it optional to 
treat it either as land or water. To the 
left lies Lord Leicester’s great estate 
of Holkham Hall, the paradise of game, 
with its line of marshes fully reclaimed; 
to the right lie the “flats,” in the state 
to which nature has brought them,— 
nine miles of level plain, between shore 
and sandhills, stretching further than 


| the 


Town, through the 
sereen of warehouses on to the quay, 
is as surprising in color as in form. 
Instead of sea or mud-flats, in front 
and to the right there stretches a 
brown, golden, and purple plain, 
bounded seawards by low sandhills, 
but stretching forever eastwards, 
apparently as limitless as the Kirghiz 
steppe, cut only by the shining river, 
along whose channel—but there only, 
and not upon the plains—the tide car- 
ries banks and beds of bright and 
golden sand. But above the level of the 
river and of the sea, stretch every- 
where the purple flats,—lovely, unique; 
moorlands of the sea. We say 
“moorlands” because the vegetation on 


| this newly created land is among the 


| Sea-meadows, 


in 


| grass, 


most beautiful and most complete in- 


| stances of natural mimicry and natural 


adaptation. It is not submarine, like 
the ribbon-grass in the sea-lakes and 
where the lobsters bur- 
row. Nor is it the vegetation of the 
shore, or of the reclamation, with fine 
thrift, and cup-moss. Neither 


| has it the flora and grasses of the sand- 


hills — sea-holly, marrum-grass, and 
rushes. It has developed for itself an 
equivalent for each plant which 
blossoms on the moor-side. The place 


| of the purple heather on the moors is 


| inch in the wettest 


| lavender is another plant 


taken on the flats by the sea-lavender. 
Its pale-mauve feathery blossoms cover 
thousands of acres, and, like the 
heather, it grows at all heights, from an 
and lowest ground, 
to two feet on the higher and firmer 
soil. In winter the flowers turn purple- 
brown, like the heather-bells; the 
leaves, grey above and pink below, are 
less in evidence, and the effect is that 
of old heather, in sheet beyond sheet 
of misty purple. Amongst the sea- 
-alled “crab- 
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which 


grass” 
sponds tothe whortleberries of the moor. 


by the natives, corre- 
and 
and 


In autumn its deciduous leaves fall, 
are washed up by the tide in lines 
layers along the sides of the creeks 
streams. In place of furze or juniper. 
a third plant, with dark-green, fleshy 
leaves, grows on every Knoll or bank 
above the level of the high spring-tides. 
It can change its habit of growth to 
suit the soil, creeping like a stonecrop 
on barren grounds, or rising into a 
bushy shrub, with deep roots and tough 
branches, where it escapes the visita- 
tion of the tide; its seeds have floated 
across the river and covered the tide- 
line of a new embankment with its 
welcome growth. Thus nature is cover- 
ing the new-made land with vegetable 
soil, filling its alluvial surface wit] 
plant, leaf, and fibre, and knitting the 
whole together in resistance to the ever- 
decreasing tides. Here is no weltering 
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especially the bridges across the creeks; 
these are guarded by low rails, high 


| enough to prevent the crowding sheep 


| from 
and 


pushing each other into the 
stream below, but never laid at a much 
greater height than a man’s knee. On 
these the “Denchmen” sit, cracking 
mussels on the posts, or croaking to 
companions on a neighboring bridge. 
Partly from the arrangement of the 
grey hood, partly from their “bunched- 
up” attitudes, they have then a curious 
likeness to vultures when sitting at rest, 
with no other bird near as a standard 


| of size, on the wide expanse. 


mud or slimy marsh, but new land, | 


reclaimed on the largest scale by 
natural forces. The explorer of the 
flats finds there two waters,—the 


waters of thecreeks, which ebb and flow 
with the tide, and the surface waters, 
left by the highest “springs” or by rain. 
The'latter are a feature peculiar te 
these flats; neat pools set in the laven- 


neatly edged with grass. The 
borders are always cropped short by 
the flocks of sheep driven on to feed 
when the low-tides begin, and are also 
patted flat by the feet of ducks, gulls, 
and plovers, which wash in the half- 
fresh pools. These lakelets are almost 
bare of marine life. 
are dried up, and after the autumn 
tides and rains the sun-cracks still score 
the bottom. 

The characteristic bird of the wetter 
tracts of flats is the hooded crow. In 
the first easterly gales of autumn, they 
flock across the North Sea in hundred: 
and thousands, from Norway ard the 
Baltic. ‘““Denchmen” (Danish men) is 
their local name; and everywhere on 
. the shore, sandhills, and inner flats, 
their heavy forms and hoarse voices 
are seen and heard. They haunt 


In summer they | 
| and hardly visible on the parti-colored 


| not caught in the “goose-nets 


Towards evening, the  wild-fowl 
swarm down from their sanctuary in 
the Holkham fields, lakes, and marshes, 
on to this great stretch of flats. Flocks 
of peewits come floating in from the 
plough-lands, curlews and redshanks 
from the outer sands and mud, golden- 
plovers, ringed-plovers, ducks, teal, 
widgeon, are all on the move for late 
dinner in the splashes and creeks and 
lavender-beds of this nine-mile table of 
food. Only the wild-geese, which have 
been feeding on Lord Leicester’s seed, 
corn, and clover all day, fly out to their 
sandbank in the sea; and if they are 
°’ there 


| Set up, sleep like Christians till sun- 
der jungle, of a uniform depth of from | 
six inches to nine inches, with banks | 

| 


grass | 


| 





rise. 
Waiting for the “flight” on the sea- 
ward side of the flats is the natural 


| sequence to a November day at Wells. 


The way lies across the river, over 
acres of shining sand, and over miles 
of sandhills, held together by the 
“marrum” grass,—a waste of rabbit- 
warren, pebble-banks, and _ rushes. 
There, creeping among the shingles, 


ground, were a tock of snow-burtings 
tame and confiding, the pets and song- 
birds of explorers in the Polar 
and newly arrived from their nesting- 
ground beyond the Arctic circle. The 
whole flock rose at once, and wheeled, 
twisting like dunlins or plovers, rather 
than first-cousins of the buntings and 
yellow-hammers of the English lanes. 
On the left, out to sea, stretching for 
miles parallel to the dunes, lies an 
enormous sandbank, the work of cen- 


seas, 
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turies of North Sea gales, and the main 
protection of the low coast from the 


ocean. On it the wild-geese were just | 


alighting from the inland fields, and 
from the sea beyond a peregrine falcon 
on passage came flying inland, bound 
for Helkham woods. Partridges breed 
in this isolated tract of sandhills, and 


as the writer and an attendant “gun- 
ner” trod through the scrub and shingle, | 
the coveys rose and flew calling, to feed | 
in the | 


with the snipe and plover 
lavender-beds on the drier parts of the 
plain. As night fell, the flats were 
alive with fowl, the plovers, curlews, 
and redshanks flicking through the 


gloom, ever and again crossing the line 
of dull, red sky to the west, while the 
lights of the town kindled and shone 
In the open | 


far away across the plain. 
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| weather the wild-ducks prefer to re- 
| main in the fresh-water marshes of 
Holkham; but though none came to 
their best-known haunts, the croak of 
the mallards could be heard as they 
paddled and fed in the creeks by the 
main body of the estuary waters. Then 
as the stars came out, the journey home 
began, the native fowler leading the 
way with unerring tread. across the 
darkness of the marsh. When the wet, 
firm sands were reached, in each foot- 
print shone phosphorous sparks, leav- 
ing trails of pale fire, and even. the 
waters of the pools standing in the 
sand flickered with light when the sur- 
face was ruffled by the hand. The last 
bird seen upon the flats was a short- 
eared owl, hunting in the gloom, by the 
piles and jetties of the harbor quay. 








The “Golden Pill” Sect.—In 
northern and western provinces 
China there is a large and 
religious sect called the “Kin-Tan-Kiao,” 


or “Golden Pill” sect. In each province 


it has tens of thousands or even hundreds | 


of thousands of followers. Many be- 
longing to it, rather than give up their 
religion, have suffered merciless perse- 
cution at the 
government; imprisonment, 
and confiscation of property being quite 
common. One of that sect long in the 


employ of the writer had most of his | 
teeth drawn. out rather than give up his | 


belief. The Life of the Goddess of Mercy 
is one of the chief of the sacred scrip- 
tures of the sect. The name by which 
she is known and worshipped in China is 
Kwan Yin, which some interpret as the 
“Manifested Word;” in heaven, however, 
she is known as Tsih Hang, which r>ans 
Ship of Mercy, or Lifeboat. The life is 
a sacred drama or epic. The edition used 
by the writer has two prefaces, one dated 
1416, the other 1666—that is, the first is 
nearly five hundred years old, the second 
over two hundred years old. The first 
copy we possessed was in manuscript, and 


was given us by a member of the “Golden | 


Pill” sect, who was then an inquirer into 
Christianity. A note to a printed copy 
says that it was got at Pu Too, an island 
near Ningpo, and that the abbot there 


the | 
of | 
powerful | 


hands of the Chinese | 
banishment, | 


says that according to tradition it was 
written by the goddess herself, that 
anciently a man found it in a stone cell, 
that it was subsequently reprinted several 
times, but that errors crept into it. After- 
wards a man from the desert brought an 
| old copy, and this edition is said to have 
been corrected according to that ancient 
one. The events narrated purport to have 
transpirec towards the end of the Chinese 
Chow dynasty, which closed 225 B.C., or 
about the time of the Chinese sage 
Mencius, The book consists of an intro- 
duction and twelve chapters; it is in 
beautiful Mandarin (the colloquial of at 
least nine-tenths of China), and is partly 
in prose and partly in verse. 
Sunday at Home. 


Oxygen in Drinks.—Beverages are now 
aérated with oxygen in Germany, and 
sold in bottles or syphons like lemonade. 
Oxygen gas is, of course, medicine of con- 
siderable value in cuses of diabetes, 
anzemia, and some diseases of the res- 
| piratory organs. It may not be out of 
| place to mention here that helium, the 
| new gas, long recognized in the sun, h1s 
| been found in the mineral waters 
Wildbad, in the Black Forest, and :: 
in another spa near Carterets in shy 
Pyrenees. 








